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ADOPTED BY THE STATE SCHOOL BOOK COMMISSION. FOR 
EXCLUSIVE USE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 


MISSOURI. 








Hygienic Physiology 


BEING A REVISED EDITION’ OF “STEELE’S FOURTEEN 
WEEKS IN HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY.” 


By J. DORMAN STEELE, Ph.D. 


ENLARGED-~ EDITION, WITH SELECTED READINGS 
12MO. 401 PAGES, FULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


Ameriean Book Gompany, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. 











TEELE’S Hygienic Physiology has been adopted by the State Commission 

of Missouri for exclusive use in the public schouls of the State. Teachers 

and school officers are therefore earnestly requested to correspond with the 

publishers with a view of having it placed in the schools as provided by law. The 

book is admirably adapted for use in public schools aud is designed to serve as a 

complete course in the study, wo other text-book being necessary to precede or supple- 
ment it. 


The Text is brought up to the level of the new physiological views. The 
division into short, pithy paragraphs; the bold paragraph headings; the clear, 
large type; the simple presentation of each subject ; the interesting style 
that begets in every child a love of the study; and the beautiful cuts, each 
having a fullsscientific description and nomenclature, so as tu present the thing 
before the pupil without cumbering the text with-the dry details,—all these 
indicate the work of the practical teacher, and will be appreciated in every school- 
room. 





Write to the publishers for full information with reference to introduc- 


tion, supplies, terms, ete Address 


NEW YORK. AMERICAN Book Co., 
CINCINNATI. 
CHICAGO. 


258 and 260 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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1878. THE DOGS Paes. 303,404, 604,351,170, 1889. 
D HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sy ALL ‘DEALERS Taroucrout THe WORLD. mai 











UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 


COLUMBIA, MO 
The Academic, Agricultural, Normal, Engineer- 
ing, Medical, Military. and Commercial Schools 


Open Tuesday, Sept. 9. 


Wide range of sleotiny studies. Seventy Profes- 
sors and Assistan Both sexes admitted. Tul- 
tion (except in al Medical. Engineering and 
Commerrial Schools) FREE. Entrance fee, $10, 
Contingent fee, $5 per term. 


LaW SCHOOL opens Oct. (. 


Tts Diploma admits to all the Courts of the State 
withont examination. 


MINING SCHOOL at Rolla, opens 
Sept. (5. 


Entrance Bayntnations at ene. September 
4, 5,6 and8. For Catalogues addre 
J. W. MONSER. Librarian. = Yo. 


J. 8. BLACKWELL, 
Chairman of Faculty. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE COLLEGE. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture, 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy and Geology, in 
Biology, with special reference to preparation for 
a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 
tudies, with English, French and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 

For programme, address, Prof. Geo. BrusH | 
Executive Officer, New Haven,Conn, 17-J-6- 


Q-32-tV 








ESTEY ssa 





STANDS ALONE as 
the Leading Organ of 
the World. For de- 
lightful quality, pu- 
rity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, 
varieuy of effects and 
great durability, it 
HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


ESTEY & CANP, 


‘ WMinnomtacturers and Denlers, 
918 and 918 Olive &t.. ®t. Louis, Mo. 





Washington University, 


8ST. LOUIS, MO. 
I. Undergraduate Department— 
College and Polytechnic 8 -hool 


Tl. SCHOOL OF BOPANY. 

Ml. SCHOOL OF FINE ABTS. 

[V. LAW SCHOOL. 

Vv. SMITH ACADEMY. 

VI. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL 

vii. 
For Cataiovues and all details. apply to 


GEO. M. BARTLRTT, Ses’y 
17e4 Washington Ave. 


HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital, 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 





The Thirty-third annual course of lectures in 
this institution will commence September, 14, 1892. 
Medern instruction in the laboratories. lecture 
rooms, and the hospital, Experienced teachers. 
Low fees. Equality in sex. Send for Lecture 
Card, Announcement and seams of bags Cutn- 
| raug. Address BAILEY. 

3034 Wichigan Ave., Shiecanitt, 


MARY INSTITUTE. oh 





BUNTING 


When you buy Flags you 
want the best. Government 
Standard is the best; the 
largest flag dealers in the U. 
S. are G. W. SIMMONS 
& CO., Oak Hall, Boston, 
Mass. Dealers in Military 
Uniforms. Write for a 
Flag Catalogue. 





FLACS. 





It ought to be placed as a reference book in every school in the United States. : 
WM. T. HARRIS, U, S, Commissioner of Education. 


PLENTY OF 
MATERIAK 


ARBOR Day 


KMAN UAL 





FOR ARBOR DAY 
PROGRAMS. 


A Complete Guide for Arbor Day Exercises. 





500 Choice Selections relating to Trees and Forests. 


600 Pages Arbor Day Songs—25 P: 
Full Directions for the Planting an 


s Specimen Programs, 
cist of Trees. 


Compiled by CHARLES R. SKINNER.,, A. M., Bepaty iy, Supeitatiniiltinl of Public Instruction, 
State of New York, 





470 Pages. Handsomely illustrated.and bound. Price, $2.50 per copy. Correspondence solicited 
Send for circulars and specimen pages. Address, 


WEED, PARSONS & CO., ALBANY, - - 


N. ¥, 
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PRANG'S STANDARD COLORED PAPERS. 


These papers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary 
features of the age | Course of Instruction in Color, 

The Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes, having been adopted 
after long study of the theory, and wide experience in the actual nse of aloe as well as after con- 
ference with leading artists and colorists in this country and abroad. 

Each Normal Color is supplemented, on the one side by two tints making a gradual approach 
toward the light, and on the other side by two shades Sperceching the dark, thus producing a scale 
of five tones for each color. Each Normal, Tint and Shade has been considered not merely. in itself, 
but also in its rolations to the monochrome scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding 
scales of other Colors. 

hese papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use, 


SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 


THE KINDERGARTEN MAGAZINE 
gives to primary teachers practical helps: 
“Typical Primary Lessons,” Sarah E. Griswold, 
Cook Co. Normal; “Color and Form,” Jose- 
— C, Locke; “Science Lessons,” Edward G. 

lowe; and other articles by best writers, adapt- 
ing kindergarten methods to primary work, One 
year, $1.50; 3 months’ trial, 30 cents, 
KINDERGARTEN Pus, Co., 277 Madison St., 
Chicago. 





If you send 10 cents to the undersigned you 
will receive by return mail, ““Hart’s Outlines 
of the Civil War.’’ and Method for teaching 
the same. Address 


THOMAS W. HART, 





{6 Astor Place, NEW YORK. | 




















For further particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, BOSTON. 
{51 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
STUDY LATIN & GREEK at 
« Sight, use the “‘Inter- 
linear Classics.’’ Sample page and RARE SEEDS 
Catalogue of School Books free. C.DESILVER & S| 
SONS, No. (p) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 1 Pkg. New Pansy Violas, beautiful as Pan- 
Pa sies, fragrant as Violets, richest colors, always in bloom. 
ad 1 Pkg Splendid Mixed Flower Seeds, 1,000 
kinds; will give ajoyful surprise daily the entire season. 
ITERARY 1 Pkg. Superb Old-fashioned Hardy Clove 
The est REVIEW) @, | hm me coe and Te all Sowers. eeahe 
. py Park’s Floral Guide, a! ut flow 
ublished, ONLY ONE DOL- 1Copy Park’s Floral M. azine, illus. mon 
Ba year, with member- All the Above for Only Two 2c. Stamps 
ship in Readers Union — q — — Sowers Cour mntes Cate Bevel | trees. e 
i i i Ww '° 1 end am 
aaeney Sevoae os eer Iwill ada Ni ou Feeneh, Pan: sias thee. Send now. “This adver. 
ow pag’ gue, tisement will not appear again. Name this paper. Address 
ing 30 per cent on all CEO. W. PARK, Libonia, Penna. 
books purchased. P.S.—15 Splendid named Roses 75c. 100 Roses $5, post paid. 
Sample copies ten cts. 
READERS UNION PUB. CO., 
LANSING, MICH. The finest quality of Bells for Church 
umes t . ee ~< 5 P--qppeaes 
; rite for Catalogue an rices. 
Hiasns ia the Colleges, Seuta: BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
aries and Schools of the South THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNA .o 
a ny, Pe ped and cng vanmyBhs gees _ nn - 
occurring eve’ ay. egictration fee $2.00, Sen stamp for 
blanks, AMERICAN BUREAU OF EDUC N. WANTED. American 
Miss CARTER, Propticton Dele Bldg, Beery 4 TEAEHERS ‘Teachers’ Bureau, St. Louis. 
Dr. Taft’s ASTHMALENE contains ne epium or other enodyne, but 
Destroys the Specific Asthma Poison im the Blood, 





Gives a Night’s Sweet Sleep and CURES 


For Sale by all 


so that you need not neglect your business DRUCCISTS. 


or sit up all night Farr ng for breath for fear of sufioca= 
tion. DR. TAFT BROS. MEDICINE CO., 142 State St., ROCHESTER, W. Y. 





That Settles It! What? Why ? 


“‘He’s winding up the watch of his wit. 
By and by it will strike.”—SHak. 


Britt Nye Says:—“Here’s a watch you want if you don’t want to depend upon 


the 12 o’clock prota day.” AND, YOU DON’T! 
Os DO YOU? 


We will give you free the following 
described Gentlemen’s or Ladies’ Gold 
Watch, Stem Winder. 

THE BOSS 10k GOLD FILLED CASE 
WITH AN 


Elgin or Waltham Jeweled Movement. 


The case of the watch is 10 karat 
gold filled, hunting case, warranted to 
wear 20 years; equal to solid gold. 
It is made in the latest Bassine style, 
dust proof, full hand engraved, perfect 
in workmanship and elegance, manu- 
factured specially for our trade, by 
the celebrated James Boss, of world- 
wide reputation. 

The movement is the celebrated 
Elgin or Waltham, known the world 
over, having Jewel settings, Patent 
Regulator, adjusted, Double Sunk 
Dial, Brequet Hair Spring, and tested 
to stand the most exacting inspector. 

You can secure the watch by sending 
us 20 subscribers to the American 
Journal of Education for one 
year at $1.50 per year or as follows . 


2 Sub’rs at $1.50 each and cash, $17.00 | 12 Sub’rs at $1.50 each and cash, $14.00 
6 “ é 6c “ 16.00 14 “ “ Ty “ 12.00 


For Cash, - - $19.00. 


The price quoted for the watch is a low wholesale one, and within the reach of 
all careful and prudent buyers, and would strongly recommend this watch to any- 
one desiring a First-Class timekeeper and a complete watch of renowned reputation. 


If you wish to buy for cash $19.00, we will send it C. O. D. by express and after 
ull examination if satisiactory, you pay the Express Agent and keep the wateh. 


Address with stamp for reply, 
T. J. BURRIDCE, 
American Journal of Education, 1120 Pine St., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


County Supt. of Schools. 
Vandalia, Il. 
and Atlases of all 
Catalogue free. 
Agents wanted. 
A. C. SHEWEY, 
714 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Profitable and Pleasant Employment 
for Teachers, 


Gentlemen desiring employment during the 
summer vacation will find it to their interest to 
write for particulars to 


B. A. BULLOCK, Manager, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
SarIt is not a book agency. 
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NO. 1120 PINE:ST., 


16 page| 


Mey) © SOLID 


| Route 
FROM §T, LOUIS To 


DENVER, 
ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS, 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS. 
FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 


ONLY ONE CHANGE OF CARS 


THE PACIFIC COAST. 


THE BEST LINE FOR 
NEBRASKA, COLORADO 


THE BLACK HILLS, 
AND ALL P INTS 


NORTH AND WEST. 


TICKET OFFICES: 





MERWINS 
IMPROVED PATENT GOTHIC DESK. 


218 N. B’way, and Union Depot, 


OUR HOME ENDORSEMENTS. 


J. B. MERWIN, 1104 Pine Street, St. Louis: 

DEAR Sire: It gives me pleasure to state that the Desks and Seats which 
you put into the school-rooms of this city, after a thorough trial of more than 
Twenty Years, give entire satisfaction. Nota single Patent Gothic Desk 


THE IMPROVED PATENT GOTHIC DESK, 


WITH CURVED FOLDING SLAT SEAT, with which you furnished 
the High Schools, are not only SUBSTANTIAL and BEAUTIFUL, but by their 
peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort fo the pupil, at 

hey encourage that upright position 80 necessary to the 
health and proper physical development of the young. 


These considerations commend THIS DESK to ali who contemplate seat- 


Respectfully yours, 


WM. T. HARRIS, 


Superintendent of Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


J. B. Merwin School Supply Co., 


DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THROUGH TRAINS 


KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 
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Ning Editions are Printed for the Editors, b 
Perrin & SMITH, 208 to 212 Vine Street, eac 


‘Louis, Mo., and admitted for transmission through 
the mails at second-class rates.” 





Mr. J. H. Bates, Sewepeper Advertising 
nt, 41 Park Row (Times Building), New 
York, is authorized to contract for advertisements 
in all the editions of the AMEKICAN JOURNAL OF 
HIDUCATION at our best rates. 
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WHAT a dreadtul thing is it that 
the ignorant adds the obscurity of 
solitude to the obscurity of intelli- 
gence—this is adding darkness to 
darkness—this itis that plunges the 
human soul into the abyss. 





HE who loves intelligence and the 
power it gives the people, will not 
vote with or for its enemies. He will 
Ttemember always that “parsimony 
towards education is liberality to- 
wards crime.”’ 

biti deat lin eatsiciecriongiee 

Our teachers are not only men and 
women of the present, but of the 
future. They color it, they enlarge 
and inspire it, or they cramp and be- 
little it—mentally and morally these 
children in the common schools are 
theirs. What sort of men and women 
are these into whose hand and brain 
you put the present and future of 
your child? - 






And National Educator. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 9, 1892, 














Ju The METER WEN son occece+ sates Managing Editor. 
1120 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo, 
JERIAH BOHAM........... Associate Editor. 
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TERMS:—$1.50 a year in advance, 





Tus Journal is not responsible for 
the views expressed by its contrib- 
utors. 





WHEN the address of this Journal 


is to be changed, give the old as well 
as the new address. 





ADDRESS all communications, and 
make all drafts, money and express 
orders payable to THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and not to 
apy individual connected with the 
paper. 


or or 

No paper sent beyond the time for 
which it is paid for. 

en ee ee ee ee ee 

ENTERED at the St Louis P. O. as 

second class matter. 
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WHat we have done to increase the 
compensation of our teachers and to 
lengthen the school terms for the chil- 
dren, we have done almost alone, It 
is so much easier to ‘‘ pad’? with paste 
pot and scissors stale ‘‘methods’’ than 
to organize great systems that we fight 
these battles almost alone. 





Our teachers with the complete and 
splendid text-books now furnished by 
the great publishing houses of the 
country will find methods for the solu- 
tion of almost every conceivable practi- 
cal problem, but they themselves must 
vivify the study—the thoughts and 
life of the pupils with their own gen- 
ius. Let there be energetic action— 
not a dead repetition; an individual 
creation, not an echo of some dead fact 


THE Executive Committee of the 
Missouri Press Association, met at the 
Laclede Hotel, St. Louis, on the 12th, 
to select time and place, and formulate 
programme for the next annual meet- 
ing of that body. 

The members selected Excelsior 
Springs as the place, and May 24 to 27 
as time of meeting. An excursion to 
the City of Mexico isin contempla- 
tion. A very lively programme was 
made up, a leading feature of which 
will be an address from J. B. Merwin 
ot the American Journal of Education. 
The Executive Committee was hos- 
pitably entertained, after its meeting, 
by the management of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch.—‘‘School and Home” 


Kansas. 





HAT has come over the dream 

of our excellent, and-as it 

seems, “‘independent’’ contemporary, 

the Western School Journal,of Topeka, 
Kas.? We quote: 

‘‘A Bostou educator of some note, 
in the course of a brief address, re- 
marked in the hearing of this writer 
that possibly or probably the East 
would not be as well represented at 
the National Educational Associa- 
tion as to numbers, but not as to 
quality—what, brethren?— then sat 
down with that supreme self-satisfac- 
tion which is the chiet characteristic 
of the typical Bostonian, leaving us 
to draw all sorts of humiliating infer- 
ences. Eastern quality against West- 
ern quantity! Hence, Vermont with 
its four at Toronto balances Kansas 
with its 283; thatis to say, one Ver- 
mont educator weighs more in our 
national councils than 70 Kansans, 80 
Missourians, or 50 Nebraska teachers. 
The blessed assurance of our eminent 
friend from Boston in its towering 
sublimity approaches infinitude.”’ 

KNOWLEDGE and truth is nourish- 
ment like wheat. 








To enlighten the people, tomagnifi- 
cently enlarge their horizon by multi- 
plying the means of education, is one 
of the prime political necessities of the 
State and the Nation. 





INTELLIGENCE gives us a knowl- 
edge of the right, and this in turn de- 
velops duty. Intelligence is fore- 





entombed in a “method,” 





sight. 


TuHIs hand-to-mouth manner of pro- 
viding for, and judging these great 
questions and needs of education, is a 
very dangerous tendency. We are 
able to engage the very best teachers ; 
we are able to compensate them prop- 
erly and handsomely; we are able to 
keep the common schools open nine 
months out of the twelve in most of 
the States, we are able to educate the 
illiterates growing up iu our midst, a 
menace to our institutions. We are 
not able to do less than this—for in 
doing this we secure both the means 
to do more than this, at the same time 
we secure the prosperity, safety and 
power of the people. 

We present in another column an 
admirable address by Prof. George E. 
Seymour on the functions of a debat- 
ing society. Prof. Seymour has fora 
number of years devoted himself en- 
tirely to the instruction in English 
History of the senior classes of the St. 
Louis Central High School. Few 
teachers even in our foremost colleges, 
exhibit such vigor of thought and 
breadth of scholarly attainments in 
their work and few have been so 
oblivious of praise or blame. 

Tuts teacher you see is a torch to 
illuminate the future. 











The Postmaster-General certainly 
scores a great triumph in closing up 
the infamous Louisiana lottery frauds. 
The managers unwillingly admitted 
that 70 per cent. of their ill-gotten 
gains come from out-side the State, 
showing how wide was the sweep of 
its nefarious influence. 





THESE children pass through the 
training of these teachers like clay 
through the hands of a potter. What 
sort of men and women do we employ, 
and what is the impress they leave on 
their plastic minds? 


Get some ‘“‘tools to work with,” 
early in the session. You can do ten 
times as much work and ten times 
better work, with Blackboards, Mapa, 
Globes and Charts, than you ean do 
without these ‘‘he!ps.”’ ; 

Get ‘“‘some toois to work with.” 











VICTORY never forsakes the brave. 
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THE schools start about twelve mil- 
lions of children on the upward, on- 
ward way to intelligence, character 
and power. These children are thus 
enabled to begin life with a good capi- 
tal. The schools are a means to this 
end. Our teachers should bear this 
fact in mind, and so link every lesson 
to some object in life that shall in- 
spire the pupil to do his best. 

a 

INTELLIGENCE has been safety in 
the past, if will be more beneficient 
and helpful in the future. Intelli- 
gence is always in revolt against ig- 
norance, bigotry and superstition. 
Our teachers lead in this revolt, hence 
their work is nof only legitimate, it is 
glorious giying the people power. 





Our teachers are the crowned sages 
who let fall from this summit level of 
the nineteenth century perpetual 
words and words of wisdom and of 
power. 





IGNORANCE, bigotry and intolerance 
are excrescences that intelligence 
alone willcure. This cure comes from 
the work done by our teachers, speed- 
ily and permanently. 





THE good seed sown by our teach- 
ers bears a perpetual harvest of intel- 
ligence, safety and prosperity. 





Goopness is the chief virtue. of 
intelligence. Itis gentle because it is 
powerful. It forgives because it is 
safe and strong. 


To-MoRROW as well as to-day, be- 
longs to the people. Only the com- 
mon school everywhere established 
sustained and perfected can make the 
people ready for the day and its duties. 

OE SS ee 

PERHAPS you as a school officer or 
trustee do not quite see the gravity of 
this action of yours to displace com- 
petency with incompetency to savea 
trifle for the people—the people do not 
ask such action—character and com- 
petency are always of the highest 
value. Incompetency is weaknss de- 
generating into crime. Beware of it, 


Our teachers in these days must so 
teach and train as to insure better 
days. 








or or 

Our teachers reach forward to some- 
thing better, and see beyond the 
shadows, the light and power of com. 
ing events. 


=e 





New JERSEY has increased its 
World’s Fair appropriation from ¢20,- 
000 to $70,000. 


>s. 
al 


Dr. ADDISON B. PoLAND has been 
appointed State Superintendent of 
Schools of New Jersey. He is a 
teacher of large and successful ex- 


perience. 


No POWER stands opposed to 
thought, and to know nothing is not 
so evil or bad as to do nothing in the 
world, 
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Strong Words. 


“We do learn 
By those that know the very nerves of State. 
—SHAK. 


E commend most earnestly, to 
all, these strong words by the 
Rev. Thomas Bouquillon, D. D., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Theology of the 
Catholic University of America, at 
Washington, D. C., on the right of 
THE STATE TO EDUCATE. 
He says: 

“By the word ‘State’ we understand 
not the people but the social authority. 
This authority, according to the 
various constitutions of nations, is 
vested either in one person or in an 
assembly, but essentially it is one and 
the same, and alwaysand everywhere 
has the same rights and attributes.— 
Moreover, by the word “State’’ we 
understand in this matter of educa- 
tion authority, in all its degrees, not 
only in the highest degree or the 
sovereign authority, but also in the 
lower degrees, such as authority in 
provinces, counties, towns, districts. 
—Furthermore we suppose the dis- 
tinction between the two _ socie- 
ties, the religious and the civil, 
between the two powers, the politi- 
cal and ecclesiastical, between the 
two spheres in which those powers 
have their movement, the sphere of 
temporal interests and the sphere of 
spiritual interests. Hence we do not 
inquire whether the State has the 
right of teaching religion, but we do 
ask if the State has the special 
and proper right of teaching human 
knowledge. We say special and 
proper right: for there can be no 
question of a vague and general right: 
it were unreasonable to refuse to the 
State that whichis granted to every 
legitimate association.—Let us add 
that teaching, as far as the State is 
concerned therein, means establishing 
schools, appointing teachers, pre- 
scribing methods and programmes of 
study: the State teaches in the same 
way as it governs and Judges, viz., 
through delegates fitted for such 
functions.—Finaly, we are inquiring 
what is the right of the State con- 
sidered in itself, omitting the 
constitutions of the conditions and 
circumstances under which it may 
prudently and ligitimately use the 
right. 

These considerations being premised 
to obviate all equivocation, we affirm 
unhesitatingly, and in accord as we 
think, with the principies of theology 
and philosophy, and with the testi- 
mony of the tradition of the Church, 
that it must be admitted as the larger 
number of theologians do admit, that 
the State has the right to educate. 
The following reasons, drawn from 
the very nature of things, and, in our 
judgment, thoroughly apodeictical 
will suffice. Civil authority has the 
right to use all legitimate temporal 
means it judges necessary for the 
attainment of the temporal common 
welfare, which is the end of civil 





society. Now among the most neces- 





sary means for the attainment of the 
temporal welfare of the common- 
wealth is the diffusion of human 
knowledge. Therefore, civil authority 
has the right to use the means neces- 
sary for the diffusion of such knowl- 
edge, that is to say, to teach it, or 
rather to have it taught by capable 
agents. We believe the major propo- 
sition of this argument cannot be 
denied, especially if it be kept in mind 
that we are speaking of temporal 
means that enter into the sphere of 
action of the State, and of legitimate 
means that trench on and wound no 
other right. With this double reser- 
vation the right to an end evidently 
implies the right to the means. 
Neither can the minor proposition of 
the argument he reasonably denied. 
You have but to look around you, you 
have but to consult history to be con- 
vineed that from a moral, social, 
political as well as material point of 
view, science, possessed in different 
degree according to the different con- 
ditions, is one of the primordial 
elements of prosperity in any country. 
A nation needs citizens able to take 
interests in the commonwealth, work- 
men that are intelligent, surveyors 
that are skillfull, physicians that are 
experienced, jurists that are learned. 
An ignorant peopleis a people inferior 
in agriculture industry, arts, war. If 
you would have a people instructed, 
you must look to itsinstruction, and, if 
need be, establish and directit. We 
look upon this conclusion as impreg- 
nable. We will merely add this 
further view, viz: that the civil power 
does necessarily teach in one way or 
another, as for instance, 
exercises legislative and judiciary 
powers; for a lawisan enlightenment, 
a teaching for the mind as wellasa 
direction for the will; the sentence of 
a tribunal is likewise an educational 
agency; and therefore the State as 
legislator and judge has in virtue of 
this double capacity the right of im- 
parting education. 

We will produce facts and docu- 
ments to show that all Christian 
nations have always held this opinion. 
How astonished Charlemagne would 
have been had he been told that he 
had no right to found schools; how 
astonished the bishops of his time 
had such a doctrine been put before 
them! Those very bishops were the 
men who, in the Council of Taul, 
exhorted princes as well as the ordi- 
naries of dioceses to appoint every- 
where teachers of divine and human 
learning.”’ 





Wits the ‘persistence and wide- 
spread agitation of our time in the 
direction of a socialism based mainly 
on materialism, thereis a far-reaching 
significance in the address delivered 
at this conference by Mr. Sadler, Sec- 
retary of the Oxford delegacy. ‘It 
seems to me,” he says, “that this 
work reconciles culture and labor. * * 
Surely the best way of obtaining true 
equality is to give the best people in 














every rank of a nation every edugy. 
tional advantage; and as we are no 
in a time ‘when, as Emerson said, 
‘things are in the saddle and ridg’ 
mankind,’ we should set before aj 
ranks of our people an ideal of spirit, 
instead of an ideal of money-making, 
Our aim is not intellectual common! 
ism, but equalization of intelectual 
opportunities.”’ ; 

That important changes in the ex. 
isting social organization are invit.| 
able, no one who has given serious 
| attention to the social question, can’ 
\fail to recognize. That important 
changes in this direction are demanded 
by the very principles of justice, all 
well-wishers of men as men must ad 
mit. But that such change must 
prove disastrous if brought about be 
fore the average voter is educated 
in respect of the social question, so far 
|as to have a fairly clear view of its 
enormous complexity and difficulty, 
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no really thoughtful man can serious 
| ly doubt. 

| And for the purposes of diffusing 
| knowledge of a scientific character 
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| upon the social organization, both as 
it actually is, and as it is really desir. | 
able it should be, no other agency 
| promises so much as does this new 
| missionary movement in education 
| known as University Extension. Eco 
nomic questions really constitute but 
| one of the branches of practical ethics, 
;and courses of lectures tending to 
stimulate the widest, and especially 
the most careful, reading and discus 
| Sion upon these names could not fail 
|to awaken widespread and lasting 
| interest, seeing that the sense of 
actual contradiction as between Fact 
and Right in the realm of possessions 
is already strongly developed. 

Only let the solidarity ofall human 
interest be emphasized so as to save 
the newly stimulated movement 
known as social reform from defeat- 
ing itself by the one sidedness and 
fatal exaggerations due to passionate 
haste. And to this end we repeat 
| that nothing could contribute more 
| than the bringing of such questions 
‘into the open day of free discussion 
| under the direction of teachers of ripe 
| knowledge and genuine love of hu- 


| manity. The field for the new mis- 





| 
| 


| productive. Nothing more is required 
than that the zeal displayed in its 


dom. W. M. B. 





THIs mission of the teacher to bring 
the book to the poor and ignorant, is 
being accomplished. This is the 
modern miracle—this multiplying by 
teaching of the loaves and fishes. 


YES, those who little note the fact 
gather the fruit of this seed sown in 
the highways and by-ways by our 
teachers. 
good, of obedience, of intelligence, 
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| sionary spirit of University Extension | 
|has no bound. Its soil is infinitely 










cultivation shall be guided by wis- 
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quoting other authorities, such as 
® Sauve, Cavagnis, etc. We pass on to 








Compulsory School Attendance. 

‘ 

_ “Thou my brother, my competitor,” 
In top of all design —Suak, 


E think no fair-minded honest 
Christian patriot in the United 
States can, or will, question the unan- 
gwerable arguments put forth by the 
Rev. Thomas Bouquillon, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Theology at the Cath- 
olic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C., in his pamphlet on ‘“‘Edu- 
gation, to whom Does it Belong?’’ We 
make further extracts on 








“THE AUTHORITY OF THE STATE 
OVER EDUCATION. 


“The question here is not of the au- 
thority of the State over the teaching 
of religion and over theological 
schools. It is clear that the State has 
no jurisdiction in that sphere. Nor is 
there question of the authority of the 
State over schools founded by the 
State; from our statements concerning 
the right of the State to educate, it is 
evident that the State can govern the 
schools it founds. The question then 
is about schools of human science 
founded by individuals, families, as- 
sociations. Furthermore, we are 
speaking of theState’s authority in se. 
We have no intention of defining 
when and under what conditions the 
State may or should put its authority 
into operation. That is a question of 
prudence and justice. 

Having thus cleared the ground, we 
affirm that the State has authority 
over education. This authority is in- 
cluded in the general authority with 
which the State is invested for pro- 
moting the common good for guaran- 
teeing to each man his rights, for pre- 
venting abuses. Education, well-di- 
rected or ill-directed, is one of the 
great means of good or of evil to the 
social body. It is on the education he 
receives that the future of the child 
depends; and the child needs protec- 
tion all the more that he is weak and 
atthe mercy of others. There is no 
need that we should insist on this mo- 
tive, it seems to us self-evident. Asa 
fact, the assertion is not contested to 
any great extent, at least by serious 
minds. We have already seen that 
the pontifical theologians of the Coun- 
cil of the Vitican protest they do not 
mean to refuse the State the power 
of regulating education as regards the 
temporial welfare. Cardinal Zigliara 
admits the State’s rightof overseeing 
that the intellectual and moral educa- 
tion of its future citizens be main- 
tained within the limits of honesty 
and truth. A Roman Canonist, in a 
book written for the use of bishops 
specially, deplores the fact that the 
authority of the Church over schools 
is too often disregarded; but he adds 
immediately that he does not mean to 
deny to the State the direction and 
patronage of the natural sciences nor 
to diminish the civil jurisdiction in 
regard to them. We refrain from 


“Truth” says: 


that recently awarded to J. B. Merwin, 


School, St. Louis, Mo. 





To the ‘‘American Journal 


[Signed by] 
The Director General of Works, 
Georges Berger. 


the examination of some practical ap- 
plication of the principles enunciated. 
The State has the right to prevent 
the unworthy and the incapable from 
assuming the roll of educators. But 
has it the power to exact from those 
who wish to enter into the work of 
education that they give evidence of 
worth and capability? We think 
that the State cannot be refused the 
power of exacting ordinary and rea- 
sonable conditions of qualification. 
Such it was in the XVI century, the 
opinion of the famous Jesuit Mariana. 
In his well-known work, ‘‘De Rege et 
Regis Institutione,’”’ he reminds the 
reader of the care taken by the Per- 
sians, as related in Xenophon, to en- 
trust the education of their children 
not to slaves, like other nations, but 
to-old men specially chosen and re- 
nowned for probity.”’ 

We shall hope to present further 
extracts from this great religious 
teacher. 

ONO; weare none the less ill be- 
cause we de not know the name of the 
disease which afflicts us, and so are 
none the less ignorant because we do 
not know the hindrance and limita- 
tion of ignorance. Both can be cured 
by applying the proper remedies. 
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WE as teachers ought to do some- 











thing more than dream—we ought to 


Words of Appreciation, 
UTH, [and we value the following pleasant words all the more highly 
because spoken by Zruth to its thousands of readers] has this to say of 
the Diploma of Merit and the Silver Medal awarded by the ‘‘Exposition 
Universelle,’”’ sent us through the State Department at Washington, D. C. 


“Tt is not often that St. Louis has such a tribute paid to literary genius, as 


Education. Through the State Department at Washington a Silver Medal, 
and Diploma of Merit, have been sent by the French Republic, expressing in 
that language the following, translated by Mr. Wm. Schuyler, of the High 


“The French Republic, 
Ministry (Department) of Commerce, Industry and the Colonies, 
Universal Exposition (World’s Fair) of 1889. 
The International Jury of (Rewards, Awards) Decrees (Awards) 
A Diploma and a Silver Medal 


(Periodical) Published by J. B. Merwin, at St. Louis (Mo.), U.S. A. 
Group II. 


Paris, Sept. 29, 1889. 
Mr. Wm. M. Bryant and Mr. Schuyler have both given able criticisms 
upon the special and peculiar excellence of the artistic work the diploma 
exhibits. The large silver medal is handsomely engraved on both sides, 
expressing symbolically the merits of the Journal. 


Editor of the American Journal of 
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of Education,” a Review 


Class 6. 
[and] 
The President of the Council, 
Commissioner General, 
P, Tirard. 


Museum of Fine Arts. 
AN extended course of lectures has 
just been inaugurated at the St. Louis 
School and Museum of Fine Arts 
which gives evidence of a destined 
and important step forward in the de- 
velopment of that institution as an 
educationalagency. The first lecture 
of the course wss delivered by Pro- 
fessor M. S. Snow, of Washington 
University, on Tuesday, March Ist, at 
4p. m. The subject of the lecture, 
“The Builders of the Cathedrals,’’ was 
admirably treated, bringing out with 
special clearness the complex web of 
causes leading to the great moment 
which resulted in those magnificent 
symbols of the Christian faith. The 
course is to be completed in fourteen 
additional lectures—one by Mr. W.S. 
Sheldon, on ‘‘A Summer in Perugia ;’’ 
one by Professor Hosmer: ‘“‘An Illus- 
tration of Lessing’s Theory of Liter- 
ary Composition ;’’ two by Mr. Wm. 
M. Bryant, on ‘‘The Relation Between 
Realism and Idealism in Art;’’ four 
by Mr. Wm. Schuyler, on “Places and 
Personalities in the History of Art;” 
one by Mr. John H. Fry, of the Art 
School, on ‘‘The Principles of Draw- 
ing ;” one by Mr. Robert Bringhurst, 
of the Art School, on ‘‘Sculpture;’’ 
three by Rev. J. C. Learned, on ‘‘The 
Story of the Pantheon;’’ and one by 
Professor Wm. Trelease, of the Wash- 
ington University, on ‘‘Botanical De- 


Artist.” 


tails as Applied to the Work of the 


The scope and variety of this course 


use of the opportunity presented and 
the fact that the course, hitherto more 
informal, is given this more extended 
character indicates that the St. Louis 
School and Museum of Fine Arts is 
still undergoing development in ac-. 
cordance with its central purpose as 
in the best sense an educational in- 
stitution. 

In a former number of this JouR- 
NAL reference was made to theindom- 
itable energy displayed by Professor 
Ives in building up this school. In 
the same connection we referred to 
his appointment as manager of the 
art department of the coming Colum- 
bian Exposition and quoted his sig- 
nificant intimation as to the central 
educational purpose by which he in- 
tended to guide himself in that work. 
It is evident that we may confidently 
expect further results of high value for 
the art interests of St. Louis and the 
West generally from the exceptional 
facilities Professor Ives has at his 
command as manager of the art ex- 
hibit at the World’s Fair. 

The liberality of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the St. Louis School and Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts in allowing Pro- 
fessor Ives to undertake the special 
work he is now doing while yet re- 
taining his position here is already 
showing its practical wisdom in the 
further quickening of growth on the 
part of the local institution. Would 
that all educational officials might 
exhibit the same character of wisdom! 
It would be unfair in this connec- 
tion not to mention the earnest and 
efficient work done by Mr. Holmes 
Smith as acting Director of the 
School and Museum during the ab- 
sence of Prof. Ives. 





How about ‘‘school estimates’ for 
1892-3? Are they to be liberal enough 
to make the schools efficient by secur- 
ing the best teachers and paying them 
each month, as other State and county 
officers are paid? This ought to be 
done in every school district. 





PLEASE in all your orders, to write 
your full name; write it plainly, giv- 
ing postoffice, county and State. We 
have a large number of names to 
record every day, and this precaution 
is absolutely necessary toinsure proper 
direction in sending out this JouRNAL 
and its Premiums to subscribers. 
ee 

By the use of our ‘Aids to School 
Discipline’? teachers soon double 
the attendance of pupils. These Aids 
interest pupils and parents alike, in 
the work done in the school room— 
they prevent tardiness and ab- 
sence. 

Those who have used them and so 
thoroughly tested them, say that 
they not only discipline the school, 
but so far have more than doubled 
the attendance. 

Address, with stamp, for samples 
and circulars, The J. B. Merwin 
School Supply Co., 1120 Pine St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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THIs work done by our teacher is 
sublime in its radiance. Pity the 
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promises much to those who make 


people cannot all of them see it. 
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PARSIMONY towards education is 
liberty towards crime, because ignor- 
ance is the assassination of the peo- 
ple by the people. This is not only 
its danger, but its crime. 


~~ 


WE stand for the unity of all 
our educational forces—the common 
schools, the private schools, theacade- 
mies, the colleges, the universities— 
each and all have a special, important 
work todo. Let us strengthen each, 
and we strengthen all. 








WHEN there is so much intelligence 
so much courage, so much patriotism, 
so much patience and devotion, as is 
exhibited by our teachers in their 
training of the children in the com- 
mon schools, there cannot be much 
danger to the people in the power this 
training gives them. 
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Georgia. 





Editor AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 


HE Executive Committee of the 


8. E. A. has just closed a well 
attended and most enthusiastic meet- 


ing, at which were present Hon. Sol- 
omon Palmer, President, and E. G. 
Harrelland W. T. Watson, Secretaries 
of the Association; W. R. Garrett, 
Ex-President of the N. E. A., and 
State Superintendent of Education of 
Tennessee; Hon. Josiah H. Shinn, 
Ex-President of 8. E. A., and State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of Arkansas; Prof. Wharton Jones, 
President of Memphis Military Insti- 
tute; Frank A. Goodman, President 
of Nashville Business College; Hon, 
J. R. Preston, State Superintendent 
of Education, of Mississippi; Prof, G. 
J. Ramsey, President of Silleman Fe- 
male Institute, Clinton, La.; F. M. 
Roof, Principal of Henley School, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Prof. Geo. Petrie, 
of A.and M. College, Auburn, Ala.; 
Euler B. Smith, President of the 
Association, La 
Grange, Ga.; W. F. Slaton, Superin- 


Georgia Teachers’ 


_ tendent of Atlanta schools; Hon. D 


8S. Bradwell, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of Georgia; and Gov. Northen 
honored the committee with his pres- 
ence and with several fine practical 


addresses. 


The committee unanimously decided 


to hold theannual meeting in Atlanta 


Ga., July 5-8. Earnest and urgent 
invitations to do so were presented by 
Mayor Hemphill, in behalf of the city 
authorities; by Major Slaton in be- 
half of the school authorities of the 
city ; by Col. Bradwell, in behalf of 
the educational authority; and by 


Gov. Northen, in behalf of the peopl 


of the Empire State of the South. The , 
Association will be accorded a warm, 
generous, Southern welcome by At- 
lanta. The State teachers of Georgia 
will meet at Atlanta at the same time, 
re-inforcing the 8. E. A. by at least 
one thousand teachers from Georgia 
alone. It is confidently believed that 
there will be a gathering of some 
three thousand educators. To secure 
a large attendance, the following 
State managers or press committee to 
advertise and keep before the public 
the importance of this Southern meet- 
ing, were appointed: Alabama, F. M. 
Roof, Blum, Ala,; Arkansas, J. H, 
Shinn, Little Rock, Ark.; Mississippi, 
Dabney Lipscomb ; Tennessee, H. D. 
Huffaker, Chat.; North Carolina, C. 
B. Denson, Raleigh; South Carolina, 
D. B. Johnson, Columbia; Georgia, 
E. B. Smith, La Grange; Mis- 
souri, J. B. Merwin, AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, St. Louis ; 
Texas, Alex. Hogg, Ft. Worth; Louis- 
iana, G. J. Ramsey. Clinton; Ken- 
tucky, R. N. Roark, Lexington, Ky.; 
Virginia, John E. Massey It is the 
duty of this committee to see that the 
teachers are informed ot the meeting 
and its prospects and importance. 
Goodman, E. B. Smith and J. R. 
Preston were appointed to secure half 
rates on all railroads, which will be 
done without doubt. 


Six departments in charge of leaders 
and moulders of educational thought 
and action were agreed upon: Super- 
vision, Pedagogy, Higher Education, 
Secondary Education, Kindergarten 
and Primary Education, and Southern 
Literature. Drs. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education, and Curry, Agent 
of Peabody and Slater Fund, were in- 
vited to be present. The prospect is 
most flattering for a large and enthu- 
siastic meeting at Atlanta. Why not 
have 5,000 teachers present? G. 
ATLANTA, Ga., Feb. 20, 1892. 


—_ OD Oo 


THE Philadelphia Press says, wise- 
ly and justly, that “A qualification 
based on sex in teaching is antiquated. 
It ought to be abolished. All teach- 
ers in the entire public school system 
ought to be able to feel that all posts 
areopen to them, if they are qualified. 
A sex qualification is sex tyranny.” 





THE half-line biographies ot the 
“Drs,’” who were at the Brooklyn 
meeting of the Departments of Super- 
intendents of the N. E. A., in the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, are flatter- 
ing and exhaustive. 





SECRETARY DICKINSON, of Massa- 
chusetis, says: 


“Asa matter of fact the statistics 
on the subject show that about ninety- 
siz percent. of those who pass through 
the Normal Schools actually teach in 
common schools and continue teach- 
ing from five to eight years.’ 


There is no doubt but what the 
States get all the money back which 
is expended for Normal Schools, many 


? 





SKINS ONFIRE | 


With AGonizInG EczEemas and other ITcHinGc, BurNING, SCALY, and 
BLotcuy SKIN and SCALP DIsEasEs are relieved in the majority of cases 
by a single application of the Cuticura Remedies, and speedily, perma- 








nently, and economically cured, when phy- 


sicjans, hospitals, and all other remedies 
fail. Cuticura Remedies are the great- 
est skin cures, blgod purifiers, and humor 
remedies of modern times, are absolutely 
pure, and may be used in the treatment of 
every humor, from the simplest facial blem- 
ishes to the severest diseases of the blood, 
skin, and scalp. 


CUTICURA 


The great Skin Cure, instantly allays the 
most intense itching, burning, and inflamma- 
tion, permits rest and sleep, clears the scalp 
of crusts and scales, speedily soothes and 
heals raw and irritated surfaces, and restores 
the hair. CuTicuRA Soap, an exquisite 
Skin Purifier and Beautifier, is indispensa- 
ble in cleansing diseased surfaces. CuTI- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin 
Purifier, and greatest of Humor Remedies, 
cleanses the blood of all impurities and poi- 











tintes over. 


sonous elements, and thus removes the cause. Hence the CuricuRA REME- 
DIES cure every disease and humor of the skin, from pimples to scrofula. 


&@~“*‘ How to Cure Diseases or THE Sxtn, SCALP, AND Bioop,” mailed free to any address, 
54 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 Illustrations, r00 Testimonials. A book of priceless value to every sufferer. 


Cuticura Remepiks are sold throughout the world. Price, Cuticura, soc. ; Curicura Soap, 25¢.; 
Curicura RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Porrer DruG AND CHEMICAL Corporation, Boston, U.S. A. 


Pimply, Blotchy Skin, imino. 


with shapeless nails, are pre- 


vented and cured by Cuticura Soap, incomparably the greatest of skin purifiers and beautifiers, 
while rivalling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the most expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. 
The only medicated toilet soap, and the only preventive and cure of inflammation and clogging of 
the pores, the cause of pimples, blackheads, rough, red, and oily skin. 





LET us compensate our competent 
teachers more fully—hold on to those 
who have been tried and who are suc- 
cessful. Re-engage them early, and 
in every other way give them recog- 
nition for the great work they do. 


—__—___ bee 


REFLECTION from ‘Los Carritos,” 
by Gertrude F. Atherton: “Has it 
ever occurred to you that the rich are 
at the mercy of the poor, not the poor 
at thatof the rich? Who permits us 
to be rich if not the poor? Who, gen- 
eration after generation, have slowly 
and inevitably forged the conditions 
which allow a man to amass wealth 
at the expense of his brethren, but the 
poor—since they represent the great 
body of humanity ?”’ 


If they were intelligent on the great 
questions of the day, the people would 
control, but the poor people oppose 
schools by which to gain intelligence. 
Is this wise? 





Isit not better for all to try and 
level up than to try and level down? 
Wethink so. Our schools level up all 
the time as they give the people more 
power. 





WE hope the bill pending in Con- 
gress to enlist one hundred and fifty 
competent schoolmasters for service 
at the forts, will pass. The pay pro- 


vided is that of a hospital steward,— | 


$45 a month and rations for the first 
two years, with increase afterward. 





The Attention of Teachers 


who anticipate making the trip to the 
next National Convention is respect- 
fully directed to the facilities offered 
by the Big Four Route and its con- 
nections, which afford the best and 
most direct route from St. Louis to 
Saratoga, N. Y. 

THE POPULAR ‘SOUTHWESTERN 

LIMITED.’ 
leaves St. Louis daily at 8:05 a. m., 
with elegant Wagner vestibuled 
sleeping cars, Cafe and Dining cars. 
THE SOUTHWESTERN EXPRESS 

leaves St. Louis at 7:55 p. m., with 
through sleeping cars and elegant 
coaches through to eastern cities. 
Both trains run via Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St Louis Ry. Co. 
(Big Four), Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway and New York 
Central & Hudson River Railway, be- 
tween St. Louis and Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo, Al- 
bany, Saratoga, New York, Boston, 
and all the most popular eastern 
mountain and sea shore summer re- 
sorts, affording summer tourists priv 
ilege of going via Niagara Falls and 
availing themselves of a delightful 
day-light ride down the Hudson 
river to New York City. 

For furter information, maps, time 
tables, &c., address, 

W. F. SNYDER, 
Gen. Western Agent, 











St. Louis. Mo. 
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Montgomery County. 

ROM the splendid and instructive 
F educational column in the Stan- 
dard of Montgomery City we clip the 
following items: 

‘““We have an army of good stu- 
dents. 

We havea corps of earnest teachers. 

We have a comfortable building. 

We have about 600 books in the li- 
brary. 

We have a full set of reference 
maps. 

We have considerable apparatus. 

We have a good school board. 

We have patrons who co-operate 
with us. 

We have the best schools in the 
country.” 

Of course—how could it be otherwise 
with all the elements and interests co- 
operating to make it ‘‘ the best school 
in the country.’”’ Every school, if the 
teachers, pupils and press co-operate, 
can be made one of the best in the 
country. 





In the last number of this JouRNAL 
we referred to circulars on University 
Extension, issued by the University 
of the State of New York. We have 
now to call attention to a new one 
(No. 11) having specially practical 
importance, and bearing the title: 
“How to Begin University Extension.” 
“The greatest difficulty in these early 
days of the organized movement 
comes from the lack of accurate knowl- 
edge of whatit really is, even on the 
part of those who earnestly desire to 
advance it. Itis constantly confused 
with mere lecture courses, reading 
circles, and other excellent but quite 
different agencies. No one can be- 
come a valuable apostle until he 
understands exactly what he wishes 
to promote.”” And we may add that, 
with this circular in hand, those 
desirous of organizing a local center 
under the auspices of, for example, 
the Missouri State University, would 
have the clearest possible guidance in 
setting such local movement on foot. 

Another chief center of activity in 
University Extension is ‘‘The Amer- 
ican Society for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching,’’ the central offices 
of which are located at 15th and 
Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. It is 
claimed that the National Conference, 
held under the auspices of this society 
in December last, ‘marked the transi- 
tion of University extension from local 
to national recognition.’’ In this con- 
ference more than fifty colleges and 
‘universities were represented, the 
audience being “thoroughly repre- 
sentative of higher education in 
America.” 


Our “AIDS TO SCHOOL DIS- 
CIPLINE”’ interest pupils and pa- 
rents alike, more than DOUBLE 
the attendance, prevent tardiness, 
and greatly relieve the teacher, as 
they discipline the school. 

Address the J. B. Merwin School 
Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





A Pointer. 





The Stenograph which we send free 
as a Premium, “holds its own’ and 
more too, but please read what Wm. 
M. Deering & Co., of Chicago, have to 
say of it: 

Gentlemen :—You ask an expression 
of our ideas of the Stenograph. 

In our short-hand force, now num- 
bering thirteen stenographers, we find 
the Stenograph entirely able to hold 
its own. Its work is correct, rapid 
and in every way satisfactory. 

The great difficulty we have always 
had in getting stenographers with 
sufficient education and self-reliance 
(not conceit), leads us to hope that 
you will confine your operations to 
those young ladies and young men 
who will not forget to learn how to 
spell, punctuate and properly con- 
struct sentences, before hiring out to 
do these things in business houses. 

We wish you an early realization of 
the success that seems bound to come 
for the Stenograph. You see it is 
just the thing to put into the schools 
everywhere. 
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Iowa to Colorado. 





“ Her stature to an inch 
As wand like straight; as silver voiced.’ 
—SHAK. 
OVERNOR Horace Boies, of Iowa, 
makes an address in Denver that 
ought to be read by all the school 
children in the United States. 

Is not this a good way too, to study 
geography and history. It takes one 
away from, and beyond ‘‘Frogtown,”’ 
so that the croaking of the ‘“‘Frogtown 
Journal” for ‘‘Frogtown teachers” is 
bounded as it should be, by the limits 
of the ‘‘frogpond.”’ 

Governor Boies said : 

‘Fellow citizens: The atlas from 
which in my school days I learned 
the geography of my country located 
the place where we meet to-night 
within the boundaries of what was 
then termed, “The Great American 
Desert.”’ 

At that time in all that vast expanse 
of imaginary sand and barren hills 
beyond, out of which we have since 
carved States sufficient for a kingdom 
by itself, and in which great cities 
have sprung into existence in a single 
decade, few signs that foretold the 
westward march of empire had yet 
been seen, few sounds that: betokened 
the coming of civilization had then 
been heard, and here, and around us, 
hushed in the deepest silence of it all 
lay the limitless plains, the gently 
rolling hills and lofty mountain peaks 
that stretch away from the feet of 
your own imperial city of the Central 
West. 

In coming to Denver I had a two- 
fold object, I wanted to meet a people 
that had manifested a desire to 
become acquainted with me, and I 
wanted to look into the heart of that 
wilderness whose circumference I was 





taught in my childhood to believe 





SENT FREE AS A PREMIUM!! 
Loan SLaeven OCtrota oe 


A MACHINE WITH WHICH TO WRITE A 
New, Perfect and Easy System of Shorthand. 





THE POINTS OF SUPERIORITY ARE THAT: 


It is learned in one-third the time required by 
other systems. 

Allits work is uniform and mechanically exact. 
Its use is pleasant and does not strain the 
eyes, hands or body. 

It can be operated in the dark, as well as in 
the light. 

One operator can easily read another’s work. 
It does not require the use of eyes, leaving them 
free to follow the speaker’s motions. 

The machine is noiseless. 

It is of such small and convenient shape that 
the operators carry it everywhere. 

Its leather case is of such shape that it is used 
as a rest for the machine when used upon the lap. 
The mechanical principle in the arrangement 





of keys is a entirely new one, and distributes 
the work to Joth hands. 

The fatigue consequent upon the use of the 
pen is obviated' by shifting position of machine 


A SHort-Hanp Writina Macuine. 


Size 734x834 inches; 
Weight with Case 3% Ibs. 


from the lap to table, and vice versa. 


is required. 


No knowledge whatever of pencil shorthand 


Price reduced to $25 with Manual 
Sent FREE as a PREMIUM. 











ALPHABET. 
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ADDREss WITH STAMP FOR REPLY, 


The alphabet is mechanically accurate, and the letters always the same whether 
at the rate of 50 words per minute or 200 
in transcribing the notes. It is quickly learned and easily read. The principal 
point of superiority over the pencil is accuracy in rapid writing, making it es- — 
pecially desirable for verbatim reporting. 


SENT FREE AS A PREMIUM. 


. There is no uncertainty or confusion 


T. J. BURRIDGE, 


American Journal of Education, 
1120 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





fixed an impassable limit over which 
no tide of emmigration would ever 
flow. 


I have seen all for which I came 
(except the desert) and I have seen 
that which pleased me infinitely more 
than any area of sands or barren hills 
could do, for I have found a busy, 
bustling, hurrying multitude of men 
gathered, I expect, from the cream of 
the older States, and transplanted to 
this land of silver and gold to spend 
their energies in the development of 
the most exciting, if not the greatest, 
of all our industries. 


I have seen plains, too, that look as 
though they were bounded by the 
borders of the sky alone, not barren, 
as in my school daysI was taught to 
believe them, but dotted over with 
the homes of contented men, and I 
have seen hills following hills until 
they lead away into the twilight of 
that which to me at least is still the 
unknown, and mountains that cleave 
the clouds and drink the sunlight 
from regions above the storms. 

I have seen more than this, for I 
have stood in the capitol of a State 
containing half a million of people 
that has doubled its population in a 
single decade, and more than quad- 
rupled it in two. I have traversed the 
streets of a city that in ten short 
year has increased its inhabitants 
from thirty-five to more than 100,000 





souls, and I have stood at the foot of 
mountains from whose rocky sides 





both gold and silver streams flow out 
into the worlds’s great channels of 
trade, adding thereto in a single year 
more than twenty-seven millions in 
value of precious metals alone. 

I shall go back tomy prairie home, 
to a State rich beyond comparison in 
the products of its soil, to a people 
intelligent, industrious and contented 
with that which nature has done for 
them, but I shall bear with me a 
broader conception than I had before, 
of the limitless resourse of that mag- 
nificant country, the foundations of 
whose political institutions our 
fathers laid, but whose superstructure 
our own hands are necessarily aiding 
to shape.”’ 


o< 


Better Than Switches. 

PROF. J. W. MENNICH, of Jefferson 
Parish, La., says: ‘Please send us 
more of your ‘Aids to School Dici- 
pline.’ Your 25 merit cards are worth 
a whole bundle of switches. They are 
pleasanter to give and pleasanter to 
take.” A great many thousand 
teachers say about the same thing, 
and also order other tools to work 
in the school room, such as maps, 
globes and blackboards. All these 
help to increase the attendance and 
to discipline the school in the very 
best way by interesting the pupils and 
their parents, too, This is the perma- 
nent success of the teacher to interest 
both pupils and parenis. These 
‘‘Aids” and these tools to work with 
do this. 
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Our premiums sent to you postpaid 
with the American Journal of Fduca- 
tion, are a new six-inch Globe with 
the “game” of Two Trips Round the 
Wo-id - and a new political historical 
commercial map of the United States 
—just the things needed by every 
teacher in every s-hool in the United 
States. by every ‘Farmers’ Alliance ”’ 
by every reading circ e, and by every 
person who means to keep up aud 
keep posted in “current events.’’ 
Write for circulars, enclosing stamps 
for sample copies. 

ee oe 

Our teachers do not work alone. 
The energy, enthusiasm, hope, love 
and ambition of over four hundred 
thousand young men and women 
should kindle the whole land into a 
flame of interest, abiding and grow- 
ing more and more in their work. 

The healing uf the world of its ignorance, 
Is in its nameless saints. Each separate star 


Seems nothing; but a myriad scattered stars 
Break up the mght and make it beautiful. 


OO 


OBJECT TEACHING. 


Tis asettled fact in education that 
the pupil, in order to do the most 
and get the best, must have some- 
thing the eye can rest upon to aid the 
mind to comprehend facts and prin- 
ciples. Hence the necessity of pro- 
viding Outline Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Blackboards, etc., for every school, if 
you would have students to advance 
properly and successfully. 

By the use of these helps the atten- 
dance will be largely increased ; the 
interest in every study will also be 
greatly enhanced ; thediscipline im- 
proved ; andthe effectiveness of the 
teacher MORE than DOUBLED, because 
so much more can be done by both 
the teacher and the pupils within a 
given time. 

WHAT IS THE COST? 

Only ten cents per year! 

Say the entire outfit. of Maps, a 
Globe,Blackboards and a set of Charts 
costs $60.00, and they last twenty 
years, that would be only $3.00 per 
year and all the pupils in the school 
get the full benefit of all these things 
for this trifling expense. If there are 
thirty pnpils, it would be ten cents per 
year to each pupil only. 

Do you not think it would be worth 
ten cents to every pupil and to the 
teacher, to have the use of a Globe, 
a set of Outline Maps, Reading 
Charts, and plenty of Blackboard 
surface, for practice in figures, draw- 
ing, writing, etc.? 

It seems to us that after duly coi- 
sidering these facts, every parent, 
every conscientious school director, 
every wise teacher, every patriotic 
legislator will demand that these es- 
sential articles be provided for every 
school without further delay. 





The Wages of Sin. 

UMAN nature knows no time. In 

its inmo-t essence it is an abid- 

ing fact pertaining to the eternal now. 
Hence is it that in the records of 
remotest antiquity themes are discov- 
erable which lay ho'd upon the deep- 
est interests of to-day. 8» that from 
timeto time the realist-historian on the 
one hand, and on the other the ideal- 
ist-historian (otherwise called poet) 
seizes, exch in his own way, upon 
some long-past event and brings it 
vividly before our eyes as a living 
factor in that wondrously compound 
product which we call the Present. 
Thus the Pust is shown to be nothing 
else than the ever-increasingly com- 
plex process by which the Now of hu- 
man life exhibits ceaseless aggrevatiou 
in the actual wealth of its significance 

In illustration of this, we have just 
now to refer the reader to a poem re- 
cently issued from the publishing 
house of C. W. Alban & Co., St. Louis. 
The title of the poem is: “The Tempt- 
ing of the King—A Study of the Law”’ 
(in three parts). The author is Mr. 
William Vincent Byars, well known 
as one of the editorial staff of the St. 
Louis Republic. 

This new production is well com- 
pacted (occupying but 53 pages, 12mo.) 
and turns upon the incident :of the 
guilty love between King David and 
Bathsheba, wife of the warrior chief, 
Uriah. The facts, as briefly indicated 
in the Sevond Book of Samuel, are 
faithfully adhered to. But on theone 
hand those facts are so thoroughly 
comprehended, in their essentially 
human significance, while on the 
other hand the local setting has grown 
to be sovividly real in the poet’s mind, 
that supplementary incidents have 
sprung up spontaneously, as if the 
greater part of the story had originally 
been written on sensitized paper, and 
had now for the first time been fully 
“developed.” Thus in its general 
character the poem shows thorough 
organicunion, and by that fact claims 
place in the continuous present. On 
the other hand, in the local coloring, 
we are made aware of the perspective 
of centuries, and of the abysses that 
separate races and climes. The per- 
sonages are thoroughly human in 
their passions, unmistakably oriental 
in the capricious violence of their pas- 
sions, and wholly Jewish in fervent 
devotion to Jahveh, their God, in the 
midst of all the misdeeds into which 


their passions lead them. 
* * * * > 


The chief characters are five in 
number, and may be said to present 
in their individual peculiarities and 
relations the elements of a five-act 
drama. At the outset in the king’s 
mind the larger human world of na- 
tions is involved in contradiction. As 
poet he feels that the world sbould be 
aworldof perfect rhythm. As king he 
is of necessity the promotor of strife 
and bloodshed. As king he sees his 
God in the character of a consuming 





fire. As poet he beholds his God as a 
God of love. The contradiction is un- 
endurable. It must cease; and clearly 
reconciliation is possible oniy on this 
condition: that the God of love shall 
bear undisputed rule. Thus far we 
have the first act unfolding the dra- 
matic situation, and suggesting the 
highest possible solution, But an- 
other and kindred soul is involved in 
contradiction, also. Bathsheba feals 
that in the donestic world love ought 
to rule, and yetia fact love for her is 
vanquished there, and spurned by 
the irona-soaled warrior, who Kuows 
Jahveh only in his charaster of the 
devouring flame, and whose highest 
ideal of worshipping his God is that 
of being the most efficient instrument 
in the divine process of destruction. 

Night after night. from the quiet of 
the house top, and with face turned 
skyward, the king seeks communion 
with Jahveh of the starry hosts, and 
80 peace comes to him, and song rises 
in his soul, and the sky, with its stars, 
seems but the transfigured image of 
the meadows through which he wan- 
dered in childhood days; and with 
fingers wandering over harp-strings, 
he breathes a noble tender song: 

* * * a * 
‘*By Chebar’s brook the flowers are fair; 
At night their odors fill the air, 

And every secret known of them 

Ihe shepherd lad of Bethlehem 

Hath learned to know; for in the night 
Though beauties of the lilies white 

Is seen no more of mortal eye, 

Yet stall the stars looked down on high; 
Though one be near, and one so far, 

Yet every lily hath its star, 

By Chebar’s brook the flowers are fair, 
The God is love who dwelleth there,” 

To the king the present is full of 
savage contradiction. Only in the 
lowly meadows of the past and in the 
starry heaven of the future, does peace 
seem real or possible. Meanwhile 
near a fountain in a court yard ad- 
joining the king’s house, Bathsheba is 
listening. What will this song of 
exalted piety mean toher? How can 
she whose world is the world of do- 
mestic life, whose religion is first of 
all the religion of domestic love, and 
yet whose actual life is desolate—No 
nodding lily of childhood here, nor 
star of hope beyond—how can she do 
otherwise than interpret the king’s 
sopg in terms of the only language 
her soul clearly apprehends? And 
so to her the king above there is the 
star, and she herself, so far beneath, 
is but a lily. Hitherto her life has 
been merely that of the chrysalis. 
Now suddenly she emerges in full 
bloom of beauty. The robes of her 
past monotonous existence glide from 
her, and she stands there a naked, 
longing soul, mirrored in the sky— 
depths of the pool beneath. In the 
same moment, and for the first time 
in her life, her soul becomes articu- 
late, and she cannot but sing respon- 
sively: 

* > * * * 
“The lily flower by Chebar’s side 
Hath sought her star within its tide; 

It seems so.neart, it shines so fair! 


Alas! ’tis but a shadow there! 
Yet still the lily loves the star, 
Though lowly she and it so far!’ 


The surprised king listens, and in sud. q 


den ravishment at sight of such a lily, 
resolves on the instant to lift it to hig 
heaven; yet cannot fail, in that re. 
solve to feel himself a falling star. 

Such is the tempting of the king, 
The divine solution of life's tragedy, 
which he seemed on the point of dis- 
covering, is suddenly eclipsed and 
narrowed into a merely human and 
even anti-divine form. It is this 
temptation, the king's unsuccessful 
resistanca, and the consequent shame 
and confusion to both, that constitute 
the essential features of the second 
actin the dramatic movement of the 
poem. 

But the law of Jahveh requires the 
death of every woman guilty of Bath- 
sheba’ssin. And yet the king thinks 
to shield the partner of his gu'lt from 
Jahveh’s law. Uriah shall be recalled 
from the war, be made the captain of 
the king's household, be domesticated, 
be father to the king's child, and all 
shall go well. Yet not so easily can 
Jahveh’s law be evaded. With per- 
fect sincerity and simplicity of mind 
Uriah knows his highest duty, and 
with iron firmness of soul he wiil per- 
form that duty. 

This attempt and failure to put the 
king’s will above Jahveh’s will, is the 
unfolding of the third act. Another 
solution must be sought, and that 
speedily. And the fourth act swiftly 
develops, through the treachery of the 
king, the unsuspecting simplicity of 
Uriah, and the cynical subserviency 
of Joab, into the murder of the man 
whom the king has already wronged 
so shamefully. 

Nevertheless the king can now take 
Bathsheba into his own house, save 
her from a death of ignominy, and 
give her a life of honor. Surely all 
willnow go well. And yet this log- 
ically ultimate human solution is pre- 
cisely the climax of contradiction be- 
tween the human will and the divine 
will. Chebar’s brook has turned to 
blood; the lilies on its banks have 
turned to serpents; the God who 
dwells there has become a God of 
hate; man has brought the world to 
ruin. The child of sin shall surely 
die. Only by the abdication of man, 
and the re-enthronement of the living 
God, can sin and the fruits of sin be 
ended, and the world redeemed. It 
is this process of redemption, initiated 
through the agency of the prophet 
Nathan, that constitutes the fifth act 
in what we have called the dramatic 
movement of this charmingly beauti- 
ful and deeply significant poem. 

We have simply indicated what 
seems to us the central thought which 
Mr. Byars bas here unfolded in poetic 
form. Even did space permit, there 
would be little need of pointing out 
the subtle quality of tense, though 
always duly restrained, sentiment 





running throughout the representa- 
tion, insuring its unity, and yet from 
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first to last unfolding into such flushes 
of beauty, as in a work of art consti- 
tute at once the most delicate and 
least questionable proofs of genuine 
vitality. To all this the reader of 
sound poetic instincts will respond 
with that delight which only an art 
product of high order can inspire. 

We are glad to see the announce- 
ment of another poem by the same 
author. At the same time we venture 
to express the hope that he has not 
permanently turned aside from a field 
so rich in poetic values, and that 
sooner or later he will supplement 
this fine glimpse with other panels, 
untilin the completed series we may 
view the entire career of Israel’s poet- 
king as a@ life-struggle toward the 
unification of his people; and this on 
the basis of absolute devotion to the 
divine, concretely unfolded in man as 
the one possible ground of hope for 
harmony in the human world. 

W.M. B. 
a ae ee el 4 


Captain J. T. Gaines. 
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 Pigesex J.T GAINES, one of the 
members of the Board of Edu- 
cation for the State of Kentucky, was 
born in Anderson county, September, 
1841. He was reared on a farm—the 
best place yet discovered for rearing 
boys, and when our public school 
system shall have been made perfect 
it will he a good place for their educa- 
tion. For sixteen years he found 
instructors in the country schools, and 
at Willis Academy, in Lawrenceburg. 
In 1857, he entered that far-famed 
school, the Kentucky Military Insti- 
tute, and would have graduated with 
the 1862 class, but enlisting, he con- 
tributed his full share in winning the 
glory and honor of the “Orphan Bri- 
gade,”’ as Captain of Company K, 5th 
Kentucky Infantry. 

Returning in the spring of 1865, he 
spent the summer at home, collecting 
his thoughts and taking his bearings 
for the future. 

In the fall he took a school at Bridge- 
port, Franklin county, thus entering 
on his life work as a teacher. 

In the following year Cordelia 
Russell. the daughter of John W. 


became his wife. He has found her a 
true and noble helpmeet—a cour- 
ageous and lovely woman. To them 
have been born six children, all now 
living. 

In the fall of 1868, when the Frank- 
fort schools were organized, he was 
chosen First Assistant to Professor 
Browder. In this position he served 
six years till 1874, when he was elected 
Principal of the Morton School at 
Lexington. He did good work here 
for four years, when he was called to 
take charge of the Third Ward school 
in Louisville, where he has since 
taught, and where he now resides. 

He has been associated with the 
State Teachers Association since 1869, 
attending nearly every meeting since 
that time, and was President in 1879. 
It thus appears that he has been 
engaged in the war against ignorance, 
superstition, pauperism and crime in 
the State of Kentucky for more thana 
quarter of acentury. During all this 
time he has been a steady and constant 
friend of popular education. No man 
in the State has been a more consistent 
advocate of this cause. 

No one has ever had any just cause 
to question his honesty, sincerity and 
purity of purpose. 

In a knowledge of the philosophy 
of education, in a wide observation 
and a careful testing of its practical 
workings in the schoolroom, he is 
easily one of the first educators in this 
State, and has probably few equals 
out ofit. Professor Gaines has con- 
tributed many articles of special 
excellence to the school journals, and 
has prepared two monographs, one on 
Pedagogics in’ connection with Col. 
Allen, and one on Principles of Teach- 
ing. Both have been well received 
by the profession, and have elicited 
favorable commenis from many of the 
leading educators of the nation. 

At the beginning of Superindent 
Pickett’s administration he was tor a 
time a member of the State Board of 
Education. No man could bring to 
this service a purer heart, a nobler 
purpose, a wider and more careful 
observation, a more intimate knowl- 
edge of the status of public education, 
or @ more sincere desire to promote 
the general good than was given by 
Captain Gaines. 

Modesty has stood across his path- 
way to promotion, aud we are glad 
that he, with other eminent writers, 
is receiving at the hands of the edu- 
cational press the recognition which 
his superior ability has all along 
deserved. His high capacity as an 
educator, and his real worth in noble 
character are known only to those 
who have had the opportunities of a 
close personal acquaintanceship and 
association with him. 

One of the best teachers in 
Kentucky, who was raised and edu- 
cated North, and who had associated 
with teachers East, North and 
West, said to the writer of this sketch, 





Russell, a noted steamboat Captian, 


north of Ohio and deliver some care- 
fully-prepared lectures on Teaching 
and kindred subjects, he would make 
a sensation, and awaken a wide 
interest in the profession and astonish 
educators by reason of his superior 
grasp of these subjects. We congrat- 
ulate Superintendent Thompson and 
the two ex-officio members of the State 
Board on their selection of Captain 
Gaines as one of their associates. 





Col. Wm. F. Swiltzler. 





There is no man living in the state 
of Missouri to-day who has done more 
for the State University and for the 
cause of general education in this 
commonwealth than Col. Wm. F. 
Switzler during his fifty years resi- 
dence in Columbia. It is not often that 
such a man is so fortunate as to get 
an expression of the appreciation in 
which he is held while living, as the 
people of Columbia gave Col. Switzler 
in the passage of the following reso- 
lutions on his change of residence 
from Columbia to Cnillicothe, Mo. 
The people gathered’ at the Court 
House irrespective of party or creed, 
appointed a committee of the leading 
citizen of Columbia composed of the 
following gentlemen : 

Col. Squire Turner, J. H. Waugh, 
W. Pope Yeaman, J. 8. Dorsey, J. C. 
Conley, J. W. Stone, J. H. Rollins and 
James E, Johnston. The committee 
reported the following resolutions 
which were unanimously adopted : 

WHEREAS, We have learned with 
regret that Wm. F. Switzler, after a 
residence among us of fifty years, has 
believed it to his interest to leave 
Columbia (at least for a while) for the 
purpose of pursuing his profession of 
journalism in the city of Chillicothe, 
Mo., therefore 

RESOLVED, That it is the sense of 
this meeting composed of his old 
townsmen, countrymen and neigh- 
bors, irrespective of party, that no 
man living or dead has devoted him- 
self more faithfully, intelligently and 
successfully as editor, legislator and 
citizen, to the development and pres- 
ervation of the best interests of this 
community in all their varied condi- 
tions; that for half a century he has 
exhibited an unswerving devotion to 
the upbuilding and maintenance of 
our great institutions of learning and 
the cause of education generally, and 
has always been ready and able with 
pen, speech and purse to push for- 
ward our town, county and State to 
the front rank of cities, counties and 
commonwealths, 

RESOLVED, That this testimonial 
is richly due to this eminent citizen 
because of his personal and profess- 
ional worth and service on entering 
on anew field of duty and without 
distinction of party, creed or sect we 
express the hope that he will again 
return to a community where he is 
best known and more highly appreci- 
ated and honored, and that whether 
future years shall find him here or 
elsewhere we trust that good fortune 





mand the confidence and support of 
all good men. : 

RESOLVED, That the secretary of 
this meeting forward to Col. Switzler a 
copy of these resolutions and present 
the Missouri Statesman and the Co- 
lumbia Herald a copy hereof each; 
with the farther request that other 
papers in Boone county and Missouri 
be respectfully requested to publish 
the same. 

Appropriate and properly eulogistic 
speeches of Col. Switzer were made 
by Coi. Turner, W. B. Smith, J. P. 
Blanton, J. H. Rollins, and H. L. Gray. 
After which the meeting adjourned. 





There is nothing that may 
not happen to a thin baby. 

There is nothing that may 
not happen to a man who is 
losing his healthy weight. 

We say they are “ poor.” 
They are poorer than we at 
first suspect. 

Do you want almost all 
that is known of the value of 
plumpness told in a way to 
commendto you CAREFUL LIv- 
Inc—and Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil if you need it. 

A book on it free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 
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may attend him and he may com- 
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—just the things needed by every 
teacher in every school in the United 
States, by every ‘Farmers’ Alliance,” 
by every reading circle, and by every 
person who means to keep up and 
keep posted in ‘current events.’ 
Write for circulars, enclosing stamps 
for sample copies. See coupon order 
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Wir proper united effort on the 
part of our teachers and their friends 
it can be shown to the school officers 
that we are able, this year, with all 
our prosperity, to make the school 
terms longer, and to compensate all 
our teachers up to a minimum of 
at least $50 per month, in all the 
States. We ought to keep the schools 
open eight or nine months out of the 
twelve. This is our platform, and our 
party already numbers about 400,000. 

+--+ + pee —____ 

THE total amount reported appro- 
priated by the: foreign nations and 
colonies for their representation at the 
Exposition, so far as heard from, is 
$3,951,053. Quite a number of those 
which have decided to participate 
have not yet made appropriations. 

SoLITUDE is apt to disorder a 
mind that it does not enlighten. 

It is the glory of the nineteenth 
century that intelligence and law pro- 
tected and respected the weak like 
the strong. 














THE teachers are to illuminate the 


world—what a work! 
a a 


GREAT teachers, great conductors 
never die—they only pass on, and we 
take up and carry forward their work 
until some one with more power and 
wider vision relieves us and takes it 
up to pass ifon in turn to others still 
stronger. Good work never dies. 





THESE teachers, by the intelligence 
they impart, represent progress, 
power, independence—the loftiest des- 
tiny of the individual and the people 
—not obsolete opinion of decayed and 
dying parties, fractions of fractions if 
not of units. Intelligence leads on to 
unity and power, and not to disinte- 
gration. 





Let the children create for them- 
selves new combinations of letters and 
figures, and so become the originators 
of ideas, and not merely and only in- 
heritors of those found in the text 
books. 
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HON. JOHN B. KNOEPFLER, 
Sup’t Public Institution of Iowa. 


Pror. JoHN B. KNOEPFLER was 
born in Germany, in 1852, and came to 
America with his parents in 1854. His 
father settled in Michigan, and it was 
here on the farm that young Knoep- 
fler, like so many others who have 
attained high honors, acquired those 
habits which are the most essential to 
success in life—honesty, frugality, in_ 
dustry. 

During the winter months he at- 
tended the district school, and in the 
summer, every opportunity for study 
was faitfully improved. His evenings 
were always spent at home with his 
books. He was soon able to teach a 
country school, and according to the 
fashion of those times, he ‘ boarded 
’round.”’ 

As soon as he had earned the neces- 
sary funds, he entered an academy, 
where for three years he enjoyed the 
instruction of one of the most compe- 
tent teachers of Michigan, and for two 
years he again taught. 

In 1876 Prof. Knoepfler was elected 
principal of schools at Fayette, Iowa. 
For six years he held this position 
and gave eminent satisfaction by his 
skill as a teacher and his able manage- 
ment. 

Fayette is a university town, and 
Prof. Knoepfler’s relations with the 
advanced students and the teachers 
of the university were both pleasant 
and profitable. Having been elected 
a member of one of the literary socie- 
ties of the college, he was for years 
active and faithful in society work 
A prominent man of the state said to 
us recently: ‘‘I know Sup’t Knoepfier 
well. He was a member of our society 
when I attended the Iowa University. 
We boys all liked him for his genial 
manner, his sound judgment, skill 
in debate, and unassuming ways. 
He combines all the refinement of a 
woman with the strenght of genuine 
teutonic manhood. He acquired great 
facility in debates and gave us some 
of the best orations I have ever heard. 
One quality of his which I greatly ad- 
mired was the genuine honesty of the 
man. We boys, in our society debates 
thought more of winning the decision 
of the judges than of the truth and 
justice of our argument; but Knoep- 








fler’ 8 sole object seemed to be to get at 
the truth. 

After serving so many years as prin- 
cipal of schools at Fayette, Prof. 
Knoepfier was elected superintendent 
of city schools at West Union, the 
county seat of Fayette county. Here 
he thoroughly organised schools. 
The “course of study’? which he pre- 
pared was a model course. A fine new 
school-house was erected. During the 
7 years of Prof. Knoepfler’s superin- 
tendency, it was the boast of West 
Union that her publieschools were not 
surpassed in point of excellence and 
efficiency by those of any town in 
Iowa. 

In 1889 Mr. Knoepfler took charge 
of the schools of Lansing, Iowa. Here 
his work is universally commended , 
He brought order out of chaos, and 
harmony out of discord. 

As an Institute instructor Prof. 
Knoepfier has few equals. In nearly 
all the counties of Northeastern Iowa 
he has met the teachers as one of their 
instructors, ‘‘He has closely studied 
methods of teaching, and he thor- 
oughly understands the needs of the 
country schools. The country school 
teachers of Iowa will find in Sup’t 
Knoepfier a most sympathetic friend 
and helpful counselor. 

Sup’t Knoopfler has always been a 
close student. One of his teachers 
said of him: He has the rare faculty 
of getting out of a book all there is in 
it without the aid of a teacher.’”’ He 
has also long been a student of the 
modern languages. His English is 
pure, terse and vigorous, He is a 
thorough German scholar, and also 
speaks French. 


The new State Superintendent is 
emphatically a ‘‘school man.’’ Others 
have made the teacher’s profession a 
merestepping-stone to something else, 
but from his first term Prof. Knoep- 
fler has regarded teaching as his life 
work. Heis far from being an untried 
man. Eighteen years of faithful, 
earnest, constant, successful teaching, 
in all departments of school work, 
have fitted him for the responsible 
position of State Superintendent. He 
is in thorough accord with our Amer- 
ican ideas of education, yet no man is 
freer from narrow prejudices and 
“crank notions.” Although careful 
and conservative, he nevertheless be- 
lieves that there is room for improve- 
mentinour schools. While thoroughly 
practical, and firmly believing that 
education should help a boy to earn 
his livelihood, he considers that edu- 
cation means vastly more than bread 
and butter—that noble manhood and 
noble womanhood should be the pro- 
duct of our school system. Unassum- 
ing and modest, he has never been a 
“place hunter,’’ never sought the 
“upper seats in the synagogues’’ at 
educational gatherings. The nomi- 
nation for State Superintendent was 
as little sought by him as it was rich- 
ly deserved. It is seldom that dis- 
tinguished political honors come to so 








modest and deserving a man. 

In personal appearance Prof. Koep- 
fler is decidedly preposessing, solidly 
built, and well proportioned. His 
head bears a striking resemblance to 
that of the poet Goethe. 

Says a leading school man: “In 
speech and thought he is one of the 
cleanest men I have ever known, 
During a long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with him, I have never known 
him to utter a word that would have 
been out of place in the most refined 
company. His personal character is 
absolutely above reproach, and, in 
fact, his whole career and character 
may fitly serve as an example anda 
model to the boys in the schools of our 
noble State.’’ 

Itis the peculiar glory of our free 
institutions that the humblest boy on 
the farm may, through ability and 
energy, attain the highest honors in 
the gift of the people. Our public 
schogl system makes this possible. It 
is fitting, then, that their destiny 
should be entrusted to one who, like 
Prof. Knoepfier, has steadily, honestly 
worked his way from the farm to the 
State Superintendency. 





Iowa. 


y= Iowa Wheels into line with a 

statement of the fact, made 
officially that the yield of corn is over 
335,000,000 of bushels, and the market 
value of all the crops in the State ex- 
ceeds $200,000,000—the largest yield in 
the history of the State. 

When the teachers, who are the 
“informing power of the people,’’ take 


see at once that they are able, not 
only to pay their debts, but to educate 
the children—to provide more liberal 
compengation for the sons and daugh- 
ters of their own people who do so 
much to train the children to nobler 
lives and to higher aims. 

It is but compensation for their own 
who doa vast and vital work for the 
people giving them power. 





It is said that a centipede has two 
millions of joints. Why not talk of 
this worm as twice a millionaire. Is 
it not after all character and ability 
that counts and not ‘‘millions ?” 

THE Woman's Recorder, of Toledo, 
O., says: “This State is experiencing 
a boom in the work for schol suffrage 
which draws toit the most conserva- 
tive women and men of the State. 
We can all unite upon school suffrage, 
so as to extend and perfect the best 
facilities for training and educating 
the children. 
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One fare for the round trip for all 
persons attending the meeting of ‘‘The 
Southern Educational Association, ”’ 
in Atlanta, Ga., July 6-8, 1892. 
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MEn-of truth and of genius are fel- 
low citizens everywhere. There is no 
danger of exhausting these fountains 
ot perpetual youth, 





CITIZENSHIP is a heavy burden; 
but unless we enlighten it by intel- 
ligence, it will become dangerous as 
well as heavy. 


_|and echo. 


A Song of Thanks. 


His is Walt Whitman’s song of 
‘‘thanks’’ and cheer—and all 
will be glad to join him in its spirit 


Thanks in old age—thanks ere I go, 

For health, the mid-day sun, the impalpable air-- 

for life, mere life, 

For precious ever-lingering memories (of you, 

my mother, dear—you, father—you, brothers, 

sisters, friends), 

For all my days—not those of peace alone—the 

days of war the same, 

For gentle words, caresses, gifts from foreign 

lands, 

For shelter, wine and meat—for sweet apprecia- 

tion, 

(You distant, dim unknown—or young, or old— 

countlegs, unspecified, beloved, 

We never met, and ne’er shall meet--and yet our 

souls embrace, long, close and long) ; 

For beings, groups, love, deeds, words, books—for 

colors, forms, 

For all the brave, strong men--devoted, hardy 

men—who’ve forward sprang in freedom’s 

help, in all years, all lands, 

For braver, stronger, more devoted men—(a spec- 
ial laurel ere I go, to life’s war’s chosen ones. 

The cannoneers of song and thought—the great 
“artillerymen—the foremost leaders, captains 
of the soul; 

As soldier from an ended war return’d—As travel- 
ler out of myriads, to the long procession 
retrospective, 

Thanks—joyful thanks!—a soldier’s, traveller’s 
thanks, 


THE press of the State is almost 
unanimous in its opinion that the 
State University should be rebuilt on 
a scale adequate to the needs of the 
twentieth century of the Christian era. 
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For Subscribers to the “American Journal of Education.”’ 
THE INVENTORS CLAIM THAT 


THE ODELL TYPE-WRITER 


Is the most marvellously perfect and in 
and that it is so widely conceded that it 


berless and expensive old-time machines. 


Typewriter can be enumerated :— 


1.—It makes the handsomest manuscript of any machine, the type, the im- 


print, the alignment and the spacing bei 
2.—It has metallic type, and admits 
copy by carbon paper or mimeograph. 


3.—It is very rapid, the average speed after a few weeks’ practice being higher 
than that attained on any other type-writer whatsoever, a fact which has been 


repeatedly demonstrated. 

4.—It is moderate in price, costin 
for the single-case machine. 

5.—It is conveniently portable, and 


case, held in the band or depending from the shoulder with a strap. 
6.—It has only 41 parts as compared with 820 in high priced machines. The 
chances of its getting out of order are therefore very few in comparison. The les- 


sened price of adjusting it on that acc 
remarkable cheapness. 


7.—It is the only typewriter in which the inking is performed by a roller after 
the manner of the printing press, a feature which invariably ensures a clean im- 





all SCHOOLS as a PREMIUM. 


expensive writing machines yet invented, 
is destined to supplaut many of the num- 
A few of the superior points of the Odell 


ng perfect. 
of the highest amount of manifolding of 


g Only $20 for the double-case and $15 


can be carried anywhere in a traveling 


ount also explains to a certain degree its 


ARBOR DAY. 





“Under the cool shade.” —SHaAk, 

OR one we shall never be quit of obligation to Mr. Chas. R. Skinner 

Deputy Superintendent of Public Education, State of New York, for 
that remarkable book entitled, ‘Arbor Day Manual.’ He says this book 
had its inspiration in an acknowledged reverence for nature, an admiration 
for trees and forests, an interest in the establishment and development of 
‘tArbor Day” and its purposes, and a desire to furnish teachers and others 
with suitable material, carefully selected, in convenient form for the prepar 
ation of programs for ‘‘Arbor Day Exercises.” 
Mr. Skinner has most admirably and fully carried out his design in this 
beautiful volume of nearly 500 pages, comprising choice selections from all 
the literature of the world on trees and forests, with programs showing how 
best to conduct these interesting ‘exercises of tree-planting, what trees to 
plant, and how to plant them and to care for them. It is astonishing unless 
one has looked carefully through this volume, how much has been written 
bearing upon these points. Certainly every school library in the United 
States should own this volume for constant consultation. Already in many 
of the States 
“Spring hangs her infant blossoms on the trees, 
Rock’d in the cradle of the Southern breeze.’’ 


A little later on, how many of us will go out, if not in person, certainly in 
sympathy, with this interpreter, who said : 
‘ ‘TI will not walk with men to-day, 
But I will go among the blessed trees— 
Among the forest trees I’ll take my way, 
And they shall say to me what words they please. 


“And when I came among the trees of God, 

With all their million voices, sweet and blest, 
They gave me welcome. SoI slowly trod 

Their arched and lofty aisles with heart at rest. 


“Then all around me as I went, 

Their loving arms they lightly bent, 
And all around leaf voices low 

Were calling, calling, soft and slow. 


“T could not fail to know 

The words they whispered so, 
Nor could I onward go 

From words so sweet and low. 


‘‘T tarried there that day, I worshipped there; 
For in that forest God seemed everywhere; 
And when the shining day was wholly done, 
And twilight’s peaceful hours were well begun, 
I homeward bore the forest’s loving words 
That filled my heart like melodies of birds, 
And seemed God’s benediction from above, 

. Those woodland gladsome messages of love.”’ 








best informed that this could be done 
by proper county supervision, and 
that it ought to be done. 

The most foolish investment any 
community can make is to put their 
money into a poor school with an in- 
competent teacher. It is a waste of 


we a waste of time; a waste of 
e. 


How Is It? 


F a private corporation had as mavy 

thousand workshops, as the num- 

ber of schools in this State, would not 

every one be looked after by a man 
who understood the business? 

What would be best for these work- 
shops would be equally true and best 
for our schools. 

The community has a great interest 
in the work, turned out by the teachers 
who are paid by the State. 

The highest good of the child re- 
quires that every step in his progress 
should be guided by the most skilled 
workman. 

We all know that there is a great 
difference in teachers. Experience 
has proved that by a proper supervis- 
ion the efficiency of the teacher can be 
largely augmented. The best as well 
as the poorest can be made better. 





INTELLIGENCE lifts us up into 
equality, and the regions of equals is 
the region of free men and women. 
We ought not to be afraid of intelli- 
gence or of the power it gives us. 
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If the efficiency of our schools cou'd 
be doubled by proper supervision, it 
would be equivalent to adding $8,907,- 
036.27 to our revenue in Missouri, and 





about 136,554 years of school life to our 
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ScHOOLS, intelligence, help pro- 
gress, neighborhood, coantry, heaven 
—these are the rungs of the ladder up 
which our teachers climb to glory and 
immortality. 





THE restoration, happiness and 
power of the people is assured where- 
ever the common school is establish- 
ed, maintained and perfected. 
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How beautiful is faith and hope in 
the glow and warmth of life’s morn- 
ing. No wonder you achieve success 

WHEN the child puts its foot on this 
ladder of intelligence he does not stop 
—he starts on an infinite ascent and 
climbs, if he will, until he reaches 
the stars. 


a A 
Southern Educational Asso- 
ciation. 








ORGANIZATION 1891-1892 







SOLOMON PALMER. 
Solomon Palmer, President, East 
Lake, Florida. 
Eugene G. Harrell, Secretary and 
Treasurer, Raleigh, N. C. 
W. T. Watson, Assistant Secretary, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


THIRD ANNUAL SESSION, ATLANTA, 
GA., JULY 5-8, 1892. 
Vice-Presidents : 

1. E. B. Prettymann, Maryland. 
2. John E. Massey, Virginia. 
8. B.S. Morgan, North Carolina. 
4. 8. M. Finger, West Virginia. 
5. W.D. Mayfield, South Carolina. 
6. 8. B. Bradwell, Georgia. 
7. A.J. Russell, Florida. 
8. J.G, Harris, Alabama. 
9. J. R. Preston, Mississippi. 
. H, Jack, Louisiana. 
M. Carlisle, Toxas. 
H. Shinn, Arkansas. 
R 


Ww 
J. 
J. 
W. R. Garrett, Tennessee. 


14, Ed. Thompson, Ky. 
15. W. E. Colman, Missouri. 
Executive Committee : 
Solomon Palmer, ez-oficio Chair- 
man, East Lake, Alabama, 
E. G. Harrell, ex-officio Secretary, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 
1. J. H. Phillips, Superintendent 
City Schools, Birmingham, Ala. 
2. W. H.S8utton, Superintendent of 
Schools, Jackson, Mississippi. 
8. Thomas D. Boyd, President 
State Normal, Natchitoches, La. 
4, O.H. Cooper, Superintendent of 
Citf Schools, Galveston, Texas. 
5. J.W.Conger, President Ouachita 
College, Arkadelphia, Ark. 
6. J. M. Stewart, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Lake City, Fla. 
7. J. M. Greenwood, Superinten- 
dent Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 
8 R.N. Roark, State Normal Col- 
lege, Lexington, Ky. 
9. Frank M. Smith, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
10. Euler B. Smith, President State 
Association, La Grange, Ga. 
11. Edward 8. Joynes, University 
of South Carolina, Columbia, 8. C. 
12. Hugh Morson, President Teach- 
ers’ Assembly, Raleigh, N. C. 
13. C. E. Vawter, Superintendent 
Miller Industrial School, Crozet, Va. 
14. W. R.White, Superintendent of 
Schools, Morganton, W. Va. 
15. Daniel Gillman, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Col. Eugene G. Harrell, Editor of 
the North Carolina Teacher and Sec- 
retary and Treasurer of the “Southern 
Educational Association asks ‘‘the 
brethren of the Southern Educational 
Press to urge that on the programme 
of each State Teachers’ Association in 


i | the South, there to be set apart a day 


specially devoted to the consideration 
of the objects and interests of the 
“Southern Educational Association.’’ 
There are over eighty thousand white 
teachers in the South, and we want to 
see the time when at least fifteen 
thousand of them will attend the 
meetings of their Southern Educa- 
tional Association. The North Caro- 
lina, Teachers’ Assembly has already 
placed on its next programme the dis- 
cussion, “What the South Expects 
from the Southern Educational Asso- 
ciation.’”’ At the close of the Assem- 
bly session the North Carolina teach- 
ers will have an excursion to Atlanta, 
and we hope to have the State repre- 
sented by several hundred teachers 
in the meeting of the Southern Educa- 
tional Association. 





J. C. WILLIAMS, of Overton County, 
Tennessee, who has been using our 
‘Aids toSchool Discipline,’ and other 
tools to work with in the school room, 
says: “I could scarcely do anything 
without these “‘Aids,’”’ they so much 
interest both pupils and parents, that 
they actually discipline the school. 
This leaves me all of my time for 
teaching and instruction. Please fill 
the enclosed ord r without delay. 

J.C. W. 








fully this matter of “School Esti- 
mates’’ for next year. 

What does.the school law say on 
this point? 

What is the length of the school 
term? What was it last year? 

What are the resources of your dis- 
trict? 

What was the amount of money 
raised last year? Was it sufficient to 
keep the school open nine months in 
the year? Sufficient to pay a teacher 
the minimum wages of $50 per month? 

It is time now to look into this mat- 
ter; to consult with the people; to 
interest them in this direction in time 
to secure needed action. 

WE have something less than a 
peck of postal card inquiries, but most 
of them omit the State and postoffice, 
others the name of the writer and 
some of the postal authorities here 
find it impossible to make out the 
name of the signature. We hope our 
teachers will see to it, that pupils are 
drilled on. this important matter of 
dating, signing and properly directly 
letters. See results of this lack of 
training in other column on the num- 
ber of letters and the amount of money 
lost for the lack of properly signing 
and directing letters. 


O8 yes, the sun is too luminous for 
moles—but the sun will not abate one 
whit its shining. 
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The Attention of Teachers 
who anticipate making a trip to the 
next National Educational Conven- 
tion, is respectfully directed to the 
facilities offered by the Big Four 
Route and its connections, which af- 
ford the best and most direct route 
from Cincinnati or St. Louis to Sara- 
toga, N. Y. 

THE POPULAR “SOUTHWESTERN 

LIMITED.”’ 
leaves Cincinnati daily at 6:30 p. m., 
with elegant Wagner vestibuled sleep- 
ing cars, Cafe and Dining cars, and 
THE SOUTHWESTERN EXPRESS 

leaves Cincinnati daily at 7:30 a. m., 
with through sleeping cars and elegant 
coaches and dining cars, through to 
to eastern cities. Both trains run via. 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Ry. (Big Four Route), Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway 
and New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad, between St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo, Al- 
bany, Saratoga, New York City, Bos- 
ton, and all the most popular eastern 
mountain and sea shore summer re- 
sorts affording summer tourist priv- 
ilege of going via. Niagara Falls and 
availing themselves of a delightful 
day-light ride down the beautiful 
Hudson river to New York City. 

For further information, maps, time 

tables, &c., address 
J. E. REEVEs, 
Gen. Southern Agent, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
or W. F. Snyder, 





Gen. Western Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ir is time to begin to talk over care-| Debating Societies as a Factor 


in Education. 


HY sO many persons who are 

ready and forcible talkers in a 
conversational way, find, when stand- 
ing in the presence of an audience, 
that their intellectual faculties are 
quite paralyzed, and their tongue 
quite incapable of doing prompt and 
efficient service, is a curiousand inter- 
esting psychologicalstudy. Thecause 
must determine the cure. The solu- 
tion of this problem does not seem ‘to 
lie in the assumption so commonly 
made, that he who has something to 
say, will find ready means of saying 
it; for Byron, with his unrivalled 
command over the resources of lan- 
guage, in the realm of prose as in that 
of poetry, could not make a speech; 
nor could Dr. Johnson, with his 
wealth of ponderous thought and 
vigorous expression, stand in the 
presence of an audience and- make a 
speech ; he was a dangerous foe in the 
parlor, but quite harmless in the 
forum; nor did the stores of univer- 
sal knowledge, the marvelous power 
of generalization, and the gorgeous 
rhetoric of a Gibbon enable him to 
make a speech; nor does history re- 
cord a single instance of a great 
speech by any great dramatist or any 
great actor. Shakespeare puts into 
the mouth of Hamlet sentiments 
worthy of a great philosopher, and 
into the mouth of Antony, language 
worthy of a great orator ; but no great 
speech delivered by Shakespeare has 
come down to us. Want of knowl- 
edge, want ot expression, want of pro- 
found thought will not account for 
this want of strong and ready speech. 
Many men seem giants in theory but 
dwarfs in practice; Quinctillian, the 
greatest writer upon oratory does not 
rank as a great orator; writers upon 
rhetoric seldom exemplfy their own 
principles in their own practice; the 
best writers upon logic are not the best 
practical logicians. Ample kKnowl- 
edge, wealth of verbal expression, 
rare power as @ logician, are no guar- 
antee of success in the realm oforatory 
or in the sharp conflict of public de- 
bate. Althoughwithout these accom- 
plishments great skill in oratory or 
debate is not possible, yet, many men 
eminent in these respects, have failed 
as publicspeakers. True, aloud voice 
and a storm of words are often mis- 
taken for oratory, as a witicism that 
provokes a loud laugh, has more 
weight with the unthinking than a 
sound argument. 

For meeting this difficulty our sys- 
tem of education does not adequately 
provide. Ample provision is made, 
in most institutions of learning, for 
teaching science, literature, language, 
history, rhetoric, logic, philpsophy, 
in a theoretical way; but these 
branches of knowledges are not ends 
in themselves, but only means or aids 
to success in a field of mental activity 
higher, more difficult, and, in many 





respects, more important as bear- 
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ing in a variety of ways on the affairs 
of practical life; that field of mental 
activity which demands clear, concise 
logical thinking, coupled with the 
power to express thought in language 
at once correct and polished in form, 
clear and vigorous in style, descrip- 
tive, didactic or argumentative, as 
the occasion may require The high- 
est end of education is utility. Utility 
is a word sufficiently flexible in im- 
port to include every result sought to 
be secured by school, college or uni- 
versity. Not all ends are practical in 
the same sense; but all are practical 
in some sense. Theoretical knowl- 
edge is limited by our power to 
know; practical is determined by our 
power to do; knowledge obtained 
from books is largely theoretical; 
knowledge obtained by contact with 
the world is largely practical. These 
two kinds of knowledge are comple- 
mentary; both are necessary to the 
development of our mental powers to 
their highest efficiency. Any educa- 
tional appliance, therefore, which 
shall tend to give this greater mental 
efficiency should constitute an inte- 
gral part of every system of secondary 
or higher education. That the debat- 
ing society is a useful means to this 
important end, so inadequately pro- 
vided for in the class-room, can hardly 
admit of serious question. But the 
benefit accruing to any individual 
member must depend largely on these 
considerations: 1. The mental fibre 
of the individual; 2. His method of 
mental preparation ; 3. The range and 
character of the knowledge he brings 
to the discussion of the question under 
consideration ; 4. The assiduity with 
which he applies himself to the work 
in hand; finally, the manner of con- 
ducting the business of the society. 
Four of these are sufficiently explicit 


to render further comment unneces-| biographer, who gave to thosespeeches 


his thoughts in appropriate and for- 
cible language and to give correct and 
effective utterances, with suitable 
gesture and vocal intonation, to the 
finished product of these several com- 
plex and simultaneous mental opera- 
tions. That this is the highest and 
most difficult achievement of the hu- 
man mind is evinced by the fact that 
all the first-class orators the world has 
produced, can be numbered on the 
fingers of a single hand. Of course 
many more.than five names will occur 
to you in refutation of this statement. 
The great orations of Demosthenes 
were carefully composed in the soli- 
tude of his study, carefully com- 
mitted, and delivered from memory. 
Those of Cicero were prepared and 
delivered in a similar manner. Many 
of Cicero’s great speeches, handed 
down as evidence of his great ability 
as a public speaker, were never deliv- 
ered at all. He exercised what is often 
granted our congressmen, the privi- 
lege of printing his speech without 
having delivered it. In this waya 
congressman may make quite a repu- 
tation as a public speaker without 
having delivered or even prepared an 
oration, by simply employing some 
literary hack—and Washington is 
full of them—to prepare the speech, 
and then getting it printed at the 
public expense. He, who, having 
prepared himself for public debate by 
practice in some well-ordered debat- 
ing society, would never need to re- 
sort to such dishonest subterfuges to 
keep up appearances, he could fill a 
public office with credit to himself 
and profit to his country, instead of 
serving with profit to himself, and 
discredit to his country. A ready de- 
bater or a forcible public speaker is 
the fruit of long and judicious prac- 
tice in public speaking. Neither 
sound theory alone nor extensive 
practice alone ever made a good de- 
bater or a forcible speaker. Thestory 
of Patrick Henry has turned the head 
of many an ambitious youth; but, al- 
though speaking the truth, is often 
an ungracious task, itis a fact that 
much of Henry’s reputation as an or- 
ator is due to the literary skill of his 


he proceeds, polished and vigorous ex- 
pression, can rank as a gieat debater 
or a great orator. Neither France— 
with the possible exception of Mira- 
beau—nor Spain, nor Italy, nor Ger- 
many, can meet the demands of this 
test. England can furnish three men 
and the United States two, who rank 
as first-class in these respects. The 
elaer and the younger Pitt and 
Charles James Fox, Daniel Webster 
and Wendal Phillips. Great rhetor- 
icians there are in abundance, Edward 
Everet, Charles Sumner, Carl Schurz, 
E. H. Chapin, Dr. Storrs. Like Iso- 
crates, who spent ten years in prepar- 
ing a single oration, the great rhetor- 
ician can deliver a great speech if he 
can have time to prepareit. Would 
Isocrates have said when asked to de- 
liver an address, yes, but I must have 
a little time—say ten years for prepa- 
ration? Could every high school, col- 
lege and university be equipped with 
a well organized debating society un- 
der the direction of a competent in- 
structor, much of the mental energy 
now wasted could be utilized and 
made to serve the ends of higher edu- 
cation. In the debating society the 
student learns by severe practice to 
knit ‘his thoughts together so com- 
pactly that his antagonist can find no 
weak point in the argument. In this 
crucible of public debate rhetorical 
embelishment can not long masque- 
rade as sound argument; error in the 
statement of facts is unsparingly ex- 
posed ; confidence takes the place of 
timidity; every mental faculty is 
stimulated into vigorous activity ; the 
power of clear and logical statement 
grows by constant practice; facility of 
expression assumes the character of a 
natural endowment; the power of 
searching analysis becomes a mental 
habit; the horizon of our mental vision 
becomes enlarged; varied knowledge 
accumulates in the mind and is class- 


lications ; the spirit of fair dealing is 
cultivated in ihe very effort to state 
and answer the strong instead of the 
weak points in the case of an adver- 
sary; the power to seize and hold the 
relations which the various phases 
of a question bear to each other be- 


sary. But, unless the business of the|that fine rhetorical finish and that | ©°mes a necessity; a knowledge of par- 


society is conducted in an orderly and 


power of argumentative statement |/iamentary usage, often so vital to 


business-like manner, the better class | which has never been excelled if ever | °V°Y citizen, is acquired by constant 


of minds will not be inclined to waste 
their time in witnessing its proceed-| times. 


ings. A deliberative body should 
never degenerate into a pandemonium. 


Its proceedings should always be 


characterized by order, intelligence, 
earnestness, fairness, dignity; should 
be directed by a clear head, sound 
judgment, judicial spirit, prompt and 
firm decission, in order to make a 
membership of any value. 

The value of debating societies may 
in a general way be stated briefly 
thus: They meet that important de- 
mand, oftentimes imperative demand, 
which requires a man to think stand- 


Wm. Wirt did for Patrick 


equalled in ancient or in modern 


Henry what Thucydides did for Peri- 
cles. Each put into the mouth of his | is crystalized, by long and careful prac- 


hero utterances that mark the highest | tice, into faculty. In the sharp con- 
order of genius; utterances which, but | flict of debate an uppea! to reason 
for the great literary power of the| ranks an appeal to authority; the 
biographer, would never have come | cultivation of memory is made subor- 
down to us as utterances of either|dinate to the cultivation of judg- 
Henry or Pericles. He who can write|ment; formulas no longer supplant 
a great speech is entitled to rank as a | thought; ideas have more weight than 
great rhetorician; he who, with ap-|a multitude of words. In these re- 
propriate gesture and intonation, can | spects the education of the class-room 
deliver a speech, is entitled to rank as | and that of the debating society often 
a great declaimer; but he alone who /| differ widely. In conclusion, it may 
can discuss great questions of public; be asked, why all this assiduous 
interest, standing in the presence of an | struggle and study extending through 





ing in the presence of others, to clothe 





practice; in short, our knowledge, in 
every domain of human thought, is 
pressed into service, and no longer 
lies dormant in the memory, but 





audience, can give to his thought, as|so many years? The question is a fair 


ified with a view to its practical ap-| 


A FORTUNE 


Inherited by few, is pure blood, free 
from hereditary taint. Catarrh, con- 
sumption, rheumatism, Scrofula, 
and many other maladies born in 
the blood, can be effectually eradi- 
cated only by the use of powerful 
alteratives. The standard specific 
for this purpose—the one best 
known and approved —is Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, the compound, con- 
centrated extract of Honduras sar- 
saparilla, and other powerful altera- 
tives. , 
“T consider that I have been 


SAVED 


several hundred dollars’ expense, by using 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and would strongly 
urge all who are troubled with lameness or 
rheumatic pains to give it atrial. I am sure 
it will do them permanent good, as it has 
done me.”’—Mrs. Joseph Wood, West Platts 
burgh, N. Y. 

Dr. J. W. Shields, of Smithville, Tena., 
says: “I regard Ayer’s Sarsaparilla as the 
best blood medicine on earth, and know af 
many wonderful cures effected by its use.” 

“For many years I was laid up with Serof- 
ula, no treatment being of any benefit. At 
length I was recommended. to give Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla a trial. I did so, and - 


By Taking 

about a dozen bottles, was restored to per- 
fect health — weighing 230 pounds—and am 
now a believer in the merits of Aver’s Sarsa- 
parilla.”— James Petsy, Mine Boss, Breck- 
enridge Coal Co. (Limited), Victoria, Ky. 

“My niece, Sarah-A. Losee, was for years 
afflicted with scrofulous humor in the blood, 
About 18 months ago she began to use 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and after taking three 
bottles was completely cured.” —E, Caffall, 
Pp. M., Losee, Utah. 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. €. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5, 








one and deserves a candid answer- 
The answers are various but not 
equally valid. An honest and com- 
fortable living is the end of many ;_ to 
gain wealth and enjoy luxury is the 
end of some, to bea star in the social 
firmament fills the measure of a few ; 
to aid ones relatives and friends seems 
a higher aim; to benefit ones city or 
even state is a laudable ambition ; to 
fill some high office in the nation, if 
for the nations good, isan end cf great 
worth ; to win renown in the field of 
literature, and immortality of fame, 
is the alurement of thousands. But 
to strengthen and build up those in- 
tellectual, moral, religious and mater- 
ial interest which elevate and civilize 
the human race, is a theatre of action 
high enough, broad enough, noble 
enough, to command the greatest 
abilities and the most varied learn- 
ing; and this is the highest, noblest 
end of education, education begining 
in the kindergarten and culminating 
in the well-ordered debating society. 
G. E. 8. 


THESE teachers are at work shaping 
character like some mighty invisible 
spirit. They ough to be models in all 
respect. Do we employ and pay fo 
models? ; 
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Ohio. 


LARGE number of teachers in 

Ohio have adopted, and arevery 
sensibly acting upon, the important 
suggestion made at the meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association, by G. A. 
Carnahan, of Cincinnati, that ‘‘the 
teachers of the State are the informing 
power of the people.” 

Ohio shares very largely in this 
$2,000,000,000, increase of wealth in the 
United States. The per cent realized 
will be more than $200,000,000 added 
to the wealth of the State of Ohio the 
past year, in which the schools and 
teachers of the State: should be 
materially strengthened in all direc. 
tions, especially in better compensa- 
tion and in longer school terms. 

Mr. W. H. Rohr, a live teacher in 
Darke Co., Ohio says ‘‘Your aids to 
school dicipline, have entirely broken 
up tardiness in my school. I find 
them to do all and more than is 
claimed for them. 

“The tools to work with’ also in 
the school room, add greatly to the 
interest of the work done by our pu- 
pils. The extra copies of the AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION sent 
have all been read until they are 
worn oué. 

Please for the enclosed send us 
twenty-five more copies. Yes, the 
teachers of Ohio and other States too, 
“are the informing pawer of the peo- 
ple.’”’ 





HE New West Gleaner reports the 

following as to the work and 
results of the schools in Utah: 

What do you say toit? Isitnota 


good work? 
We think itis and thatit ought to 


be extended until every child in the 
land has an opportunity to avail them- 
selves of such advantages as our 
schools furnish for the training of 
Christian citizenship, 


Isaw one little girl, a bright-eyed, 
lively little Miss, who started a 

rayer meeting in her father’s barn, 
favited a select circle of boys and girls 
to come to it, and had them all to take 
a temperance and prayer pledge, and 
led them all in several plans for doing 


There were several children in our 
school whose home was between five 
and six miles from the schoolhouse, 
but they were on hand every day. I 
would like to know how many of you 
would go to school if you were obliged 
to ride horse-back, or in an old wagon, 
or sometimes walk five miles daily. I 
fear most of you wouldn’t see much 
use in grammar or geography if you 
oon ag go so far to study it, would 
you 

But boys and girls are about alike 
everywhere. The schoolrooms in 
Utah do not differ much from those in 
Maine and in Iowa, and 1m all other 
States. Shouting, studious, rollicking 
boys; active, gentle, fun-loving girls ; 
alert, tried, happy teachers, are met 
with in all towns in the land. Leav- 
out of the account the home and the 
Church, the schoolroom is the best 
place on earth, and, Se 
the little people in it are also the best 
on earth.’ 


ae. 
se 


THE whole social life of this great 
nation of sixty-four millions of people 
is enriched by the work done in our 
common schools. 





Our Ideal of Others. 





“Things outward 
Do draw the inward quality after them.” 
—SHAK. 


EV. Mina F, Tupper, of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, delivered a 
sermon before the National American 
Woman’s Suffrage Convention, held 
lately in Washington, D. C., from 
which we make the following ex- 
tracts; 

“Great as the force is that comes 
from the opinion that others may have 
of us, we are helped or harmed even 
more by our ideal of others. There is 
no stimulus to moral effort so great 
as faith in the moral conquests of 
others. To have constantly in mind 
the consciousness that other souls are 
living on a higher, purer plane, will 
spur one on to attainments impossible 
without this concrete embodiment of 
anideal. Weare stronger by every 
good quality which we see in others 
We are helped by every soul in which 
we see the vision of what should be. 
It is, then, a matter of no slight con- 
cern how we allow ourselves to regard 
people. There is probably no way in 
which we can accomplish so much for 
ourselves and for others as by striving 
to find always the ideal. And this is 
not by merely finding some one per- 
son whom we can easily admire, and 
making a demigod of him, but by try- 
ing to see in every one all that there 
can be to reverence. If we idealize 
those who are ideal, what reward 
have we? Butif we see ideal traits or 
possibilities in those who are ‘‘vulgar, 
ignorant, and who misapprehend,”’ 
we have the reward of a divine dis- 
covery. We make the whole earth 
richer for oar insight. You say this 
is impractical, that we cannot deceive 
ourselves in any such fanciful fashion ? 
But there is no deception in the mat- 
ter. Itis only our cynicism that is de- 
ceived. We are blinded to the ideal, 
butit is always there. If we could 
but see the all of any life, we should 
find it richer and nobler than our 
highest thought of it. We all know 
our own faults better than others do. 
They are plenty enough; they are 
great and biack enough; but are we 
not conscious that there is more of 
good in us, more of aspiration and en- 
deavor, than any one could judge from 
without? Let us not fear, then, that 
we can overestimate these human 
brothers of ours. They share, the 
weakest of them, in that divine incar- 
nation which makes all humanity’s 
hope and glory. Our petty judgments, 
our easy sneers, bring us with san- 
dalled feet upon holy ground. How 
will it be before we shall really come 
to believe in that cardinal principle of 
our faith ot which we prate so lightly, 
the divinity of human nature? A 
long time, I fear. But we can try; 
and the nearest way to begin is to see 
the ideal in the common place, erring 
lives about us. No matter if indi- 
viduals disappoint us, there is always 
the eternal Perfect One back of the 





human shortcomings. Nothing can 
i . 





rob us of our ideals ; they are held safe 
and sure in the great Heart of Love 
and Helpfulness from which they 
came. If you believe in God, believe 
also in Christ, humanity’s ideal. Let 
not our hearts be troubled, neither let 
us be afraid. 





The Chicago & Alton R. R. 





The Chicago & Alton R. R. leads off 
with another fast train to and from 
Chicago and that with no extra fare 
as has been the case with most of the 
fast trains on other lines. The 
equipment will be like everything 
else connected with the Chicago and 
Alton Railroad, first-class in all res- 
pect. 

The road-bed with its stone ballast 
is smooth, solid and safe so that fast 
time can be made easily and safely. 

For twenty-five years and more, the 
“Chicago and Alton has been the 
favorite route between St. Louis and 
Chicago, for it held on to its employees 
who in turn held a host of friends to 
this straight, direct, short line be- 
tween the two cities. Mr. D. Bowes, 
the General Western Passenger Agent 
who took the place of Mr. Sam Knight 
has proven his capacity to fill this 
position as this new and important 
movement shows. This fast train 
will leave St. Louis so as to arrive in 
Chicago at 4 o’clock, in ample time to 
connect with all the evening trains 
for the east, west and North. This 
will be a very attractive and conven- 
ient train during the summer season 
for families bound for the lake resorts 
in Wisconsin and Minnesota, and will 
enable them to reach points in Ws 
consin the same day. 

The new equipment will consist of 
a combination baggage, buffet and 
smoking car, a day coach, a reclining 
chair car, with seats free, and a Pull- 
man parlor car, containing drawing 
room, library and bay windows. The 
buffet service will be managed by the 
Alton company. The Chicago -St. 
Louis train will leave Chicago each 
day about noon, arriving in St. Louis 
at 8:30 p. m. 





Colorado. 

a the excitement in Colo- 

rado, in the early days of min- 
ing in that State, a prospector wrote 
home that if was discouraging busi- 
ness trying to find gold out there, be- 
cause one had todig down through sev- 
eral feet of solid silver in order to get 
atit. This little exaggeration is re- 
called by the report that in the mine 
that bears the name of Ground Hog 
and that is near Red Cliff, a mass of 
almost solid silver has been struck 
and 500 pounds of metal taken out. 
The silver is, moreover, seamed with 
gold. There area good many things 
in the west what one wishes he might 
see with his own eyes. There is no 
doubt, however, that the yield of sil- 
ver in Colorado is and has been of late 
unusually large, aud a Denver anthor- 
ity puts the total value of the metal 
taken out of the mines in that State 
last year at about $33,549,000. The 
State smelters reduced nearly $45,- 
000,000 werth of ore. At the world’s 
fair it is proposed to show some spec- 


imens that will astonish our own 
countrymen as well the foreigners. 
Among the silver exhibits will be large 
cubes from near Decatur, red ore from 
Ouray mine that gives 1,600 ounces of 
metal to the ton, a block of silver ore 
from Breckenridge that assays 2,000 
ounces to the ton, and as,ecimen from 
near Montezuma containing silver, 
gold, galena and copper, assaying $140 
to the ton, and yet the schools in Col- 
orado are worth more to the State 
than the mines of the State. 


2 2e-——C( C;O!:;”!:!;!!CO! 


Ir is said that last year the Universi- 
ty of Michigan had 163 more students 
thrn Harvard University, which had 
2,252; but this year Harvard has 418 
more than Michigan, which has 2,495. 
While Harvard has gained 36), Mich- 
igan has gained only 75. These two 
institutions of learning are the fore- 
most in the country, so far as their 
enrollment books are concerned. 





**To Shorten and Enrich.’’ 
oT o Shorten and Enrich the 
Grammar School Course,’’ is 
one of the topics to be presented soon 
before a convention of school superin- 
tendents, to be held in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., and it is a most suggestive topic 
for every teacher in any and every 
partofhis work, from the lowest grade 
to the highest—how to shorten and 
yet enrich. 

President Eliot, of Harvard, said 
recently: “It would take a student 
forty-four years tocomplete the courses 
of study now offered by Harvard.” 
And much the same may be said of 
the wide range of studies offered in 
other universities, as their catalogues 
clearly show. 

Mr. Gerard, of the Board of Educa- 
tion, in New York city, said last week 
that the course of study in the old 
‘Free Academy,’’ was totally unsuited 
to the wants of the scholars; that it 
graduated only forty-seven scholars 
last year, and thatit fills their heads 
with all sorts of ologies, instead of 
preparing and equipping them for real 
life.” 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie says the same 
is true of college-bred men in general, 

Shorten and enrich. That is the 
remedy. Shorten by striking out all 
that is for mere discipline of powers. 
Enrich by using only what is good for 
discipline and for after use. If only 
one language can be thoroughly ac- 
quired, besides English, so that the 
student can read, write and speak it, 
itshould be German, opening the way 
to a vast literature, and to millions of 
our fellow citizens. 

Rev. Sydney Smith scouted the idea 
of drilling the young Englishmen on 
longs and shorts of Latin prosody 
from the age of ten to twenty-two, 
while leaving them ignorant of mod- 
ern language and sciences and citizens 
duties. If true in Ergland, how 
much more true here, where every 
man must paddle his own canoe. 
“Speech is silver; silence is golden,’’ 
if the silence means thoughtfulness. 





“Brevity is the soul of wit.” Shorten 
and enrich, like Samivel Weller’s 
love letter. L. W. Harr, 
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_ —THE— 


WORLD'S FAIR ROUTE 


INDEED! 


It has been decided that no additional 
Railroad Tracks will be permitted 
to enter the Grounds of the 


WORLD’S FAIR, 


SOUTH OF THE 
MIDWAY PLAISANCE, 
WHICH LIES NORTH or tuz BUILDINGS 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis R’y. 


BIC FOUR ROUTE 


WITH ITS REGULAR ENTRANCE TO 


CHICAGO 


—1Ss— 


THE ONLY LINE 


— FROM THE—— 


SOUTH and SOUTHEAST 


PASSING ALL THE BUILDINGS 


——AND HAVING A~— 


DEPOT at the GROUNDS. 





In order to note progress of construction, 
improvements, etc., also to derive 
benefit of depot facilities during 
the continuance of the great 
World’s Fair, ask ior 
tickets via 


BIC FOUR ROUTE. 


For further information address, 
D. B. MARTIN, G. P. and T. A., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





WirHouT the constant use of al. 


Globein the school, and in the family, 
the teaching and reading cannot be 
gathered into a correct, compact form 
asa “whole round earth;” but the 
earth they study it and read about is 
only a series of extended plains. 
Hence every school and every family 
should have a Globe. 





Troy, Mo., Oct. 20 
J. B. Merwin 8S. S. Co. 
GENTLEMEN :—"‘I have used your 
“Aids to School Discipline’’ extensive- 
ly, and have found them to be of great 
service, not only in increasing the at- 
tendance of the pupils, but in&waken- 
ing an interest among the parents as 
Well as pupils, It seems to me that 
évery teacher in the country should use 
them. They help largely to discipline 
@ school, and I have found them to be 
of incalculable benefit in this direc- 
tionalso. Parents want to know what 
the pupils are doing, and these “Aids” 
tell them this, every day. 
Yours very truly, 
Caas. 8. Birrrok.’’ 
Our “AIDS TO SCHOOL DIS- 
CIPLINE” interest pupils and pa 
rents alike, more than DOUBLE 
the attendance, prevent tardiness, 


, 1891. 





} 4nd greatly relieve the teacher, as 


they discipline the school. 
Address the J. B. MerwinSchool 


TOOLS TO WORK WITH. 


Will School Officers as well as Teachers 


Please remember that the most eminent, experienced and practical educators we have, say it 
is a fact that with a set of Outline Maps, Charts, a Globe and a Blackboard, a teacher can 
instruct a class of twenty or thirty more effectively and profitably, and do it in less time, 
than he would expend upon a single pupil without these aids. 





In other words, a teather will do twenty or thirty times as much work in all branches 
of study with these helps as he can without them—a fact which School Boards should ne 
longer overlook. 


Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves, to secure every 
facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given time. These facts should be 
urged until every school is supplied with 


BLACK BOARDS, all around the Room, 
A Set of Outline Maps, 
A Set of Reading Charts, 
A Set of Writing Charts, 
A Set of Physiological Charts, 
A Globe, Crayons, Erasers, &c., &c. 
Blackooards of slated paper that you can hang up for the children at home, or dlack- 
?;ards put on to every square inch of surface in the school room are cheap and of great 
value for drawing and for illustrating the lesson. The BEST surface, that which has been 
tested for years, never failing to give entire satisfaction, is the HOLBROOK Liquid Slating. 


Hon. S. R. THOMPSON, late State Supt. of Public Instruction of NesrasKa, writes as follow: 
“The Slated Paper ordered for blackboards came promptly to hand. It is admirably adapted for the 
purpose—in fact it is all that can be desired—for a BLACK BOARD. 


Prof. A. B. CRUMP, of Pine Bluff, Arkansas, in a recent letter says: “I bought of you last year, 
slated paper for Blackboards, and found it to be just as you recommended it. Please fill the following 
order, etc. I could not do my work without plenty of 


wBliackboards, 


and your slated paper exactly and fully fills the bill.” 
For Circulars and other information, for EVERYTHING needed in schools, address with stamp, for 


reply, and send direct to 
J. B. MERWIN, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, 
ST. LOUIS. MO 


SLATED PAPER 


BLACKBOARDS, 


POST PAID, 
$1.00 Per Yard up to & Yarde, 


Please read the following late Endorsement: 
Cotumsis, Mo., Sept. sth. 


BLACK BOARDS 
OF SLATED PAPER % ROLLERS 
ALL SIZES 


HOLBROOKS LIQUID SLATING 


J.B.MerRwiIn, 


704 CHESNUT ST. 


Sr.Louis Mo. 





J. B. MERWIN, 

Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies, 

704 Chestnut Street, St. Lovie, Ma 

Dear Sir: 

Please send me as soon as possible, TWENTY-FIVE Yards more 

of yur SLATED PAPER for Blackboards. The increase in the number ot 

my pupils demands more BLACKBOARD area. I make the above statement 

to iet you know that I am not buying now to replace the old—as that which I pur- 

chased of you five years ago isstilin VERY EXCELLENT CONDITION. 

In fact, after giving it the test of constant use for a term of years, I unhesitatingly 

pronounce it SUPERIOR to any BLACKBOARD SURFACE I have tried— 

anless it be your LIQUID SLATING on a hard finished wall. Send also yom 
best Crayons in usual quantity. Yours Truly, 

R. P. RIDER, 

President Stephen’ 3 College, 

Colutabia, Mo. 

We send this Slated Paper, thus Strengly Endorsed after being so thoroughly 

tested for years, POST PAID by mail at $1.00 per yard up to five yards. 

For further information, Circulars of Globes, Outline Maps, SLATING, and everything needed 

in Schools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, and write direct to 


J. B. MERWIN SCHOOL SUPPLY Co., 





THE FRISCO LINE 





Is the popular route from Western 
Kansas to all points in Southern 
Kansas, Southwestern Missouri 
Arkansas, Indian Territory and 
Texas. For particulars, address 
nearest Ticket Agent of the Frisco 
Line or D. Wishart, General Pas- 
senger Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 





Yes, the universal testimony of 
those who are using our ** Aids to 
School Discipline ”’ is, that their 
use more than doubles both the 
attendance and interest of pupils. 
This testimony multiplies every day 
too, as **@ur Aids” are more ex- 
tensively used, 

Address, with stamp, for samples 
and circulars, The J. B. Merwin 
School Supply Co., 1120 Pine St., 

St. Louis, Mo. 

WE are able, this year, with all this 
abundance and | emp d to make 
the school terms longer, and to com- 
pensate our teachers up to aminimum 
of at least $50 per month, in all the 
States. We ought also to keep the 
schools open eight or nine months out 
of the twelve. This is our platform. 





TOLEDO ST.LOUIS 


AN a7 =I ¢ 
CLOVES LEAF ROUTE. 


First Class Night and Day Service 


EAST ano WEST 


BETWEEN 


TOLEDO, OHIO, 


—_——_ AN D(—— 


ST. Louis, Mo. 


Modern Equipment Throughout. 


BUFFET SLEEPING CARS 


Built expressly for this service on 
night trains. 


Ask for tickets via Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City B. R. 
CLOVER LEAF ROUTE. 


For further particulars, call on nearest 
Agent of the Company, or address 


J. E, DAVENPORT, 
PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, 
215 N. FOURTH ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 














THE 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE OF 
Tue PsycHROMETER. 
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1120 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Estey & Camp, 
916 Olive St., St. Louis. 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 


Most people know what The Burlington Route 
is—some people, perhaps, do not know that it is 
the MODEL RAILROAD of the West. The 
Burlington Route is the name of a first-class 
railroad from Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis to 
and between the principal cities and towns of 
Illinois Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska and Colorado. The 7000 
miles of this great road pass into and through the 
best farming regions of these great states, reach 
Deadwood, So. Dakota, and the new minin 
country of the Black Hills. Along the lines o 
the Burlington Route are the best opportunities 
in the WEST, NORTHWEST an 
WEST, for the farmer, the manufacturer, the 
merchant, the miller, the miner and the pleasure 
seeker, 

The Burlington Route runs through passenger 
trains every day in the year between & Louis, 
Chicago and Peoria, Kansas City, Atchison, 
St. Joseph, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Lincoln, Den- 
ver, St. Paul and Minneapolis, making connections 
at these points with all eastern and western roads, 
and giving the traveling public unequaled facili- 
ties. 

For speed, safety, comfort, character of equip- 
ment and track, and efficient service for pas- 
sengers and freight, it is unexcelled: 


For further information, tickets, rates, etc,, call 
on your nearest railroad agent, or address 





Cc. M. LEVEY, - . Howarp Ettiortt, 
Gen’! Supt., G. F. & a. 
Keokuk, Ia, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Great Popular Route from 
ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 


And all points in the North and Northwest and 
to all Eastern cities, and from St. Louis to Kan- 
sas City and all points West. Oonnecting in 
Union Pullman Palace sleeping-cars. 





CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 
O. H. Cuarrz.t, J. OHARLTON, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
CHICAGO. 
D. BOWES, Gen. West.Pass. Agt., 3 
J. M. HUNT, City Pass. & Ticket Agt., 
216 North Broadway, 
92. LOUIS, MO. 





Railroad, > 


“BIG FOUR ROUTE” 


Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis R’y. 
THE IDEAL ROUTE 


——BETWEEN—— 


CHICACO, 
INDIANAPOLIS 
and CINCINNATI, 


“FINEST TRAINS in AMERICA” 
RUN DAILY WITH 
Superb Parlor and 
Cafe Dining-Cars 
ON DAY TRAINS. 

WAGNER PRIVATE COMPARTMENT 
Standard_Buffet Sleeping and Reclining 
CHAIR CARS 
ON NIGHT TRAINS. 

Loca SLEEPING Cars BETWEEN 








TH-] CHICAGO and INDIANAPOLIS. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains. 
STEAM HEAT, GAS LIGHT. 


All trains stop at Van Buren St. Station, Chicago, 
directly in front of the Auditorium, Richelieu, 
Leland Hotels, and pass along the shores 
of Lake Michigan, in view of the 
—buildings of the—— 


WORLD'S FAIR. 





TickET OFFICES: 
194 Clark Street and Central Depot, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 





|| The Jacksonville Southeastern Railway 


With the recently added Lines to 
Peoria, Pekin, Havana, Virginia, Peters- 
burg and Stations on these lines now 


| offers the Shortest line from the North 


field, Jacksonville, Carlin- 


|| to — 
| | ville, Taylorville, Pana, St. Louis, Van- 
| | dalia, Flora, Centraliaand Mt. Vernon. 


All connecting with the 
& Fast <@ Lines to 


_| Terre Haute, ienagele, Pittsbur, 


& 

Washington, D. C., New York, and 

s@ ALL EASTERN CITIES.“@a 

Makes direct connections via St. Louis, Kansas 

a: St. Joe, Council Bluffs and all Western 

es. 

No My change of cars to Vincennes, 

souisville. , and all Kentucky points. 


Connects at Jacksonville and Springfield with 
ne C. & A. and Wabash Railways ; at Waverly 
ith Wabash for points North and South; at Vir 
den with C. & A. for North and South; at Litch- 
field with Wabash and I. and St. L. Railways 
for points East and West; at Sorento with T. C. 
aad'St. L. for points East and West; at Smith- 
boro with “‘ Famous Vandalia Line”’ for = 
Hast and West; at Shattuc with O. & M. for 
its East and West; at Centralia with Illinois 
tral for points North and South; at Peoris and 
Pekin with all the great lines for Chicago and the 


D. W. RIDER, Sup’t. 


1-22 W. W. EENT Gen. T. A. 





TALKING ABOUT MEMPHIS. 


The Chicago of theSouth. The tide 
of travel between St. Louis and Mem- 
phis is now turned to the Cairo Short 
Line and Iilinois Central Route. Their 
new train leaving St. Louis at 7:40 p. 
m. daily, reaches Memphis at 8:20 a. 
m. next day, only twelve hours on the 
road; one hour ahead of all other 
lines. No vexatious ferry transfers 
via this route. Pullman buffet sleep- 
ersand parlor coaches run through. 
Ticket offices 217 North Fourth St. 








and Union Depot. 


The National Economist, 


The only Weekly Journal in Amer- 
ica devoted to 
Social, Financial and Political Economy 
One of the Greatest Educators of 


the Age. 
4@-NO STUDENT CAN AFFORD TO BE 
WITHOUT IT. 

Among its Contributors are the names of some of 
the most talented men of the day. 

Itis_ uaninga Series of articles on Railways, by 
J. ¥. Haison, author of ‘*Railways and the Repuh- 
lic.’’ Also a very interesting series of Historical ar- 
ticles, reviewing History and presenting its Lessons 
in Economics, entitled **Histo and Govern- 
men.”’ which - every,-school teacher in the land 


should have. 
Itis the National organ of the FARMERS’ AL- 


LIANCE, WHEEL AND FARMERS’ UNION. 
it is offered at the extremely 
low price of one Dollar peryear 


Address, 


National Economist,Washington, D.C. 
11-22-l vr 


MEMPHIS ROUTE. 
Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis 


RAILROAD 
Offers you the most pleasant and desirable route to 
Kansae City and all points East North and West, 
to Memphis and all points South. 

At Kansas City, connections are made at Union 
Depot with all through trains for Chicago, St. 
Louis and the East; to 8t. Paul, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland and the Westaad Northwest. Via 
this line, entire train with Free Reclining Chair 
Car and Pullman Buffet Sleeping Car runs through 
to Memphis, Tenn. Through Reclining Chair Car 
(Seats Free), Kansas City to Birmingham; Pullman 
Buffet Sleeping Car, Kansas City to New Orleans. 
There is no other direct route from the West to 
Jacksonville, Pensacola, Nashville, Chattanooga, 
and all Southern Cities. 

This route, via Hoxie, is the short line to Little 
Rock and Hot Springs; the short and cheap route to 
Fayetteville, Bentonville, Eureka Springs, Fort 
Smith and all points in Arkansas. 

Write for large map and time-tables, showing 
through connections. 

Before purchasing your ticket cail upon ticket 
agent of this company, or write to the undersigned 
for rates. Special rates and arrangements for par- 


ties and their movables, going South to locate. 
Send for a copy of the MISSOURI AND KANSA8 

FARMER, giving full information relative to the 

cheap lends of Southwest Missouri. Mailed tree. 


J. E. LOCKWOOD, 
GEN’L Pass. 4 Ticket Aer. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
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FAST TIME TO THE SOUTH. 
Your very wants anticipated, Your 


comfort, ease, pleasure aud safety se- 
cured by going South over the Cairo 
Short Line and Illinois Central R. R. 


TWO TRAINS DAILY, 8T. LOUIS 
TO NEW ORLEANS. 


Leaving St. Louis 7:40 p. m., and 
reaching New Orleans at 7:30 p.m. 
the following day—23 hours and 50 
minutes; or leaving St. Louis 7:50 a. 
m. reaching New Orleans at 7:25 a. m. 
next morning—23 hours and 55 minutes 
en-route. Only onenight on the road. 
Pullman vestibuled sleeping cars and 
through coaches. Ticket office 217 





North Fourth S8t., and Union Depot. 





AND 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


CovER ALL POINTS Or 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 


AND ALL 


SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 


BETWEEN THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
GULF OF MEXICO, 
AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas. 


The Only Direct Line 
To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS, 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FORTY YEARS! 


Our Desks have been in 
ACTUAL USE, twenty-one 
and are GOOD 
twenty years more, 

Read CAREFULLY if you 
please, the following state- 





years for 


ment: 


“Cooper InstTITUTE, Boonville, Mo. 
Anthony Haynes, A. M., Principal 
Boonville, Mo., July 21,’91. 
J. B. Merwin 8.8. Co., St. Louis. 
Gentlemen:—I have been using your 
“COMBINATION DESKS AND SEATS” 
for Twenty-one years, and not consider- 
ing accidents or carelessness, they are as 
good zow, as when I bought them, 

They will do me equally good service 
for TWENTY YEARS MORE. 


Signed, ANTHONY HAYNES.” 





ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO. 


Are you going? If so, study the 
advantages offered by the Vandalia 
and Illinois Central line. Three 
trains daily except Sunday, and two 
trains daily. This is the only line 
with a Sunday morning train for 
Chicago. Leave St. Louis, daily, 8:10 
&. m., arrive at Chicago 4:45 p. m.; and 
daily at 9:00 p. m., arrive at Chicago 
7:45a.m. Daily except Sunday at8:40 
& m,.arrive at Chicago 7:20 p m. 
Rates always as low as the lowest. 
Ticket offices Southwest Cor. Broad- 





wayand Olive Streets and Union 
Depot. : 
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